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FOR TV COMMERCIALS THAT CLIENTS APPLAUD- 



Shoot on Do Pont "SUPERIOR" 2, 
print on Du Pont Type 824 


When you film your TV commercials on 
Du Pont “Superior” 2—and print them 
on Du Pont Type 824 — youll get footage 
to satisfy the fussiest client. Here's why: 

Du Pont “Superior” 2 is the all-purpose 
negative film for both indoor and outdoor 
sets. It gives you clean highlights and 
plenty of shadow detail. “Superior” 2 is 
fine-grained, yet fast enough to keep light¬ 
ing costs down. Its wide latitude guaran¬ 
tees you consistent results. 

But a good negative is only part of the 
story. You’ll need the fine release proper¬ 
ties of Type 824—a fine-grain, low-contrast 


release stock—to get the best out of your 
“Superior” 2 negatives. With Type 824, 
youll turn out prints of perfect low- 
density, low-gamma TV quality. That way, 
your “Superior” 2 negative gets to the TV 
screen in all its original tonal fullness. 

Try this “Superior” 2—Type 824 team 
on your next TV commercials. Results will 
put a satisfied smile on any client’s face— 
and more of his work in your studio! E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Department, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont Company 
of Canada Limited, Montreal. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


ATLANTA 5, GA.805 Peachtree Bldg. 

BOSTON 10, MASS.140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18, ILL.3289 N. California Ave. 

CLEVELAND 14, O. 1033 Union Commerce Bldg. 

DALLAS 7, TEXAS. 1628 Oak Lawn Aye. 

LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 

7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y._248 West 18th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA.. . .225 South 15th Street 


(JDP® 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 

. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


SPECIFY ■>» UN PICTURE 














BRIGHTNESS- 

FOOT CANDLES- 
A*d N<w... COLOR TEMPERATURE 

Measured with ONE Instrument! 

The New SPECTRA 

DIRECT-READING BRIGHTNESS SPOT METER 


Its telescopic sight indicates the 
exact area being measured. This, 
combined with the locking micro¬ 
ammeter, makes possible rapid 
hand held readings, or scanning 
can be done using the tripod 
mount. 



Some of the many uses for the new SPECTRA BRIGHTNESS 
SPOT METER in the motion picture and TV industries are: 

1. Checking the uniformity of the blue backing for matte shots directly from the 
camera position. 

2. Checking the brightness of selected areas of the set, indoor or outdoor, to de¬ 
termine the brightness range of the scene. 

3. Checking the color temperature of the various light sources to maintain uniform 
color quality. 

4. Reading footcandle output of individual light units without interference from 
the other sources. 

5. Measuring the uniformity of illumination and discoloration of projection screens 
for any distance or angle. 

6. Maintaining standard brightness AND COLOR TEMPERATURE of printer 
lights. 



WRITE for illustrated brochure giving complete details of these 
special features , specifications of Spectra Brightness Spot Meter , 
and list of various attachments for special purposes . 


PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

KARL FREUND, President 


W. ALAMEDA AVE 


BURBANK, CALIF. 


• / 
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ON THE COVER 

ARTIST’S CONCEPTION of the simultaneous telecasting and flim recording 
of a live television show, using the new video-film cameras described by Al 
Simon, beginning on page 140, this issue. While cameras pictured do not 
represent the true design of the Simon video-film camera, their use for simul¬ 
taneous pickup at three different locations on set, and the manner in which 
the tri-monitor panel shows what each camera is recording is correctly 
interpreted. 
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The MITCHELL STUDIO MODEL”BNC” is 
a truly silent camera for sound photography. 
No blimp is required. Its smooth, positive 
operation saves many costly hours of pro¬ 
duction time. Since the introduction of the 
”BNC,” more and more major studios have 
made it standard equipment. 


The MITCHELL ”16” is enthusiastically 
acclaimed by leading commercial pro¬ 
ducers as the first professional camera to 
bring theatre-like quality to the 16 mm 
screen. Typically MITCHELL in design 
and workmanship, it contains the same 
proven features that made MITCHELL 
cameras famous throughout the world. 


/Pf/fc/te// Camera 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET 


GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS 


MITCAMCO 








Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



RUTTENBERG KAUFFMAN 


Golden Globes, annual awards of the 
Hollywood Foreign Correspondents As¬ 
sociation, were bestowed last month on 
Joseph Ruttenberg, ASC, and Boris 
Kauffman, ASC, for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in motion picture photography for 
1954. 

Ruttenberg’s award is for the color 
photography of the M-G-M production, 
“Brigadoon.” Kauffman’s award, ac¬ 
cepted in his absence by Charles Law- 
ton, ASC, is for the black-and-white 
photography of Columbia’s Pictures’ 
“On The Waterfront.” Same picture is 
also a nominee for an Academy Award 
for photography. 

★ 

Joseph Ruttenberg, ASC, accompanied 
by Mrs. Ruttenberg, sails for Europe on 
March 8th for a two-months’ vacation on 
the continent. Ruttenberg has just 
signed a new term contract with M-G-M, 
where he has been a director of photo¬ 
graphy for 20 years. 

★ 

American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers, last month, voted to mem¬ 
bership director of photography Gert 
Anderson and, to associate membership, 
Stacey O’Brien of General Film Labora¬ 
tories Corp., Hollywood. 

Gert Anderson photographs the 
various TV film shows produced by 
Screen Gems. 

★ 

The ASC’s February monthly meeting 
featured a screening of two of the three 
episodes of the “Davy Crockett” TV 
films produced by Walt Disney and 
photographed by Charles Boyle, ASC. 

Object of screening was to show the 
screen quality of prints made for tele¬ 
vision from Eastman Color negative, and 
also to show the photographic technique 
Boyle used in shooting the films espe¬ 
cially for the television medium. 


Sam Leavitt, ASC, is latest Hollywood 
cinematographer to switch from major 
productions to television film produc¬ 
tion. Leavitt was signed last month to 
direct the photography of “Halls of Ivy,” 
starring Ronald Colman and Benita 
Hume. TV film series is produced by 
Television Programs of America, Inc., 
at Motion Picture Center, Hollywood. 

★ 

Screen Producers Guild Intercollegiate 
Gold medallion for the best film con¬ 
ceived and created in American colleges 
and universities was awarded last month 
to the University of California at Los 
Angeles, for its 16mm production, “A 
Time Out of War.” 

Citations also went to: “One Victory,” 
by University of Minnesota; “Books 
Alive,” University of Miami; and “Your 
State Trooper,” University of Indiana. 

The Intercollegiate film competition is 
an annual event sponsored by the Guild. 

★ 


Hal Rosson, ASC, was signed to direct 
the photography of “Pete Kelly’s Blues,” 
which Jack Webb is producing for 
Warner Brothers. Initial filming began 
February 25th in New Orleans. 

★ 


Karl Freund, ASC, head of Photo Re¬ 
search Corp., and who also directs the 
photography of “I Love Lucy,” “Our 
Miss Brooks,” and 
“December Bride” 
television films for 
D e s i 1 u Produc- 
t i o n s, celebrated 
his 50 years in the 
motion picture 
business last month 
simultaneously with 
the Screen Direc¬ 
tor’s Guild annual 
banquet. Freund, 



FREUND 

member of the 


Guild, hosted a party of fifty friends 
and associates at a table at the Guild 
banquet. Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
presented him with a solid gold currency 
clip as a memento of the occasion. 

Freund started his career in motion 
pictures in Germany in 1905. He later 
came to Hollywood and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, where he was a director of photo¬ 
graphy for ten years. Here he photo¬ 
graphed the memorable “The Good 
Earth,” for the photography of which he 
won an Academy Award. end 
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THE 



YOU’VE EVER HEARD 


FINEST 


Top Quality... 

Just as it requires artistic feeling and a 
touch of genius to master a musical 
instrument, so the human element enters 
into sound recording. TELEFILM has the 
finest system ever devised for 16mm Sound 
Recording ... the result of the skill and 
ability of the most highly trained soundmen 
in the industry working with the 
best equipment. 


Complete Facilities... 

Ever since they announced the 
development of the first high-fidelity 
sound recording for Kodachrome 
over sixteen years ago, the sound 
department of telefilm has continually 
grown and expanded. Today, their 
16mm sound studios are unequalled 
anywhere, with the facilities to 
handle any film recording job ... 
no matter how large or complicated. 


TELEFILM STUDIOS has one primary objective, to 
help the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. Their 
modern facilities for sound recording . . . optical or elec¬ 
tronic sound printing . . . color printing with “Life-Like 
Color”. . . . editing . . . titling . . . animation . . . special 
effects and the skill and know-how of the finest technicians 
in the industry are at your command. 


Ignaz Jan Paderewski, 
master of the concert piano 


Speed... 

telefilm’s sound studios have more 
than kept pace with the ever increasing 
demand for more speed in production. 
They maintain a reputation for getting the 
work out faster and better ... and at 
no increase in prices you can afford. 


For complete information , visit Telefilm Studios 
or write for descriptive literature. 

telephone: H Oily wood 9-7205 
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• HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 




COLLAPSIBLE 
3-WHEEL DOLLY 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined, light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


SYNCHROMASTER 

SYNCHRONIZER 


filot itah Groverlite 


Our Exclusive Distributor 


‘A STUDIO IN A SUITCASE' 


Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock, foot¬ 
age counter, etc. 


ColorTran re- lilim \ 

places heavy S pHI 

and expens- H 

ive equip- 1 A 

ment... gives 

you illumina- 1 

tionupto mm 

5000w. from ■■■■■■» ' 

an ordinary 20 amp. house current. Equipped with 
barndoors, diffuser slots for silks, snoots and other 
accessories. Ideal for studio or location shots. 




PORTABLE 
MICROPHONE BOOM 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 


For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 
weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
A remote control per- 


INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 


-♦ mike control. 

§ mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 

Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm, 35mm, TV cameras, 


for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE of 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation equipment, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 


BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard / 
Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 
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NAIDICH 


ONE OF A SERIES 


©o 


Just as the combination 
of a fine instrument 
and a sensitive ear 


assures quality in music . 


so does the combination 


of first rate equipment 


and human know-how produce 


QUALITY... 


here at General Film Laboratories . 


COMPLETE I6mm & 35mm SERVICES, INCLUDING 
MAGNETIC STRIPING...ANY WIDTH...ANY POSITION. 
i6mm COLOR PRINTING 


GENERAL FILM LABORATORIES CORP. 

1546 NO. ARGYLE HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. HO 9-6391 



Each frame — each scene in the 'print must be perfectly matched to assure an out¬ 
standing film production. Leading producers, directors and cameramen know that Precision 
processing guarantees that individual attention. 

Skilled hands and exclusive Maurer-designed equipment are teamed to bring these perfect 
results to each Precision print. Even more important, continuing research constantly 
improves techniques that are already accepted as unequalled in the field. 

In everything there is one best...in film processing, it’s Precision. 



A division of J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
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16 mm optical 

sound-on-film 


"Auricon Pro-600" 

with Critical Ground-Glass Focussing, 
available on 3-Lens Turret Model. 


flunut* 


HoHy* 


Auricon 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

6902 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 




"Auricon Pro-600" 
th Single-Lens "C" Mount, 
ele-Finder Objective, plus 
Standard Auricon Finder. 


Self-blimped for completely quiet studio operation. The whisper-quiet film flow 
of The "Auricon Pro-600" is silent proof of precision design. Your sound-recording 
microphone never picks up "Pro-600" Camera noise! 


600 ft. film Magazines with Auricon-Electromatic Take-up, 
for 16 minutes of continuous "Talking-Picture" filming. 




Sold with 30 day money-back guarantee, you must 
be satisfied! 


Write for free illustrated "Auricon Pro-600" literature 
and price schedule. 


Synchronous Motor Drive for "Single-System" or 
"Double-System" Recording. 


$1,165.00 list... for Auricon Pro-600 Double-System" 
professional picture-camera with built-in features. 

Also available at added cost is "Single-System" 
equipment for Optical Sound-Track-On-Film, "C-mount" 
Lenses, View-Finders, Film Magazines, 3-Lens Turret, 
Critical Ground-Glass Focusing, Lens Sun-Shades, 
Tele-Finders, etc... 


"Auricon Pro-600" 
features Push-Button "On-Off," 
with safety-interlocked 
film-flow mechanism. 

O 

























New 

n.^ 310,0 ^ 

• 00 n * 3319.25 

i V c\a/ 602 . 16 mm 61 m 

UaoKing 0 Complete .n 

aeip'riceson'reouost. 

„„i aoOX—Po'Ub'e 


BROOKS 


BROOKS first[for Every 
photographic Need. 


WVN 

ARRlHtX 
16 

Th eonw 1 e Tr «'»rrS£ 

w 4/1 9 lens. 170.00 

16mm Xenon / . .. 200.00 

25mm Xenon / . 

75mm Xenon f/2 »en 


ICON-C'NE 

VOICE 

mag. camera 
*695.00 
.575.00 


>*sh 

,rtran spot kit ^ wilh 

r50 " Spot Kit oont ^ stands Snoots and 

S”S«»« 8 S ss====-S 3 

KM* ^Sno^WmMtnmto . 3 M.50 

Zoomar 16, 2 . 295.00 

Astro SOrrtPri 1 / - . 395.00 

g»SSS&-.„ 


Sfore Hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Mondays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

BROOKS Cameras 

45 KEARNY AT MAIDEN LANE 
SAN FRANCISCO , CALIFORNIA 
PHONE EXbrook 2-7348 



. . . in equipment, accessories, service 




Single-Lens Camera 

Fred Parrish, 10851 Fairbanks Way, 
Culver City, offers a low-priced silent 
16mm camera designed especially for 
use in producing sound films with the 
new, economy-priced 16mm magnetic 
film recorders. Camera, which is a con¬ 


New Magnasync Recorder 

Magnasync Mfg. Co., Ltd., North Hol¬ 
lywood, Calif., announces its new X-400 
synchronous 16mm magnetic film re¬ 
corder and reproducing channel. De¬ 
signed especially to meet needs of the 
independent producer working on tight 
budgets, it provides a simple interlock 
with camera or projector. List price is 
$895.00. 


Synchro-View-Life 

The Camera Mart, Inc., 1845 Bdwy., 
N. Y. City, offers a practical modifica¬ 
tion for 35mm Moviola synchronizers 


consisting of a solid insert with built-in 
lighting unit to facilitate marking 17!/£- 
mm and 35mm film. Descriptive litera¬ 
ture is available. 


16mm Color Reduction Prints 

Houston Color Film Laboratories, 230 
W. Olive, Burbank, Calif., now offer 
printing on 16mm color positive dupli¬ 
cating film by direct reduction from 
35mm Ansco or Eastman Color original 
or dupe negatives. Further data and 
prices are available on request. 


New F/0.95 Lens for 16mm Cameras 

Said to be the fastest lens in the 
world, a new 1-inch Nominar lens in C 
mount, rated at f/0.95 is offered by Flor- 
man & Babb, 70 West 45th St., N. Y. 
City. Lens is fully color corrected, has 
click stops, engraved depth of field scale, 
and lists for $165.00 plus tax. 


version of the Cine-Voice camera, takes 
standard Mitchell 400-ft. magazines, af¬ 
fording long runs in the production of 
films for television. Basic price is $795, 
which does not include lens, magazine or 
finder. Literature is available. 
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sharper, better prints 


are faster, easier 
with these new . . . 


CONTINUOUS 

CONTACT 

PRINTERS 

For 16mm Black & White 
or Color Film 


Now it is far easier to get the very most from 
every negative . . . better definition—better tonal 
yalues—better color—better balance . . . with the 
new Houston Fearless Continuous Contact 
Printers. 

These entirely new, completely self-contained, 
compact units are the result of many years engi¬ 
neering and development, designed to produce 
consistently high quality prints with a minimum 
of manual operation. 

They are precision built to give years of depend¬ 
able service. Write today for prices and complete 
information. 


HOUSTON 


l Correct light value , pre-set for each 
scene , changes automatically. 

► Automatic scene-to-scene color cor¬ 
rection filters change simultaneously 
with light change. 

^ Extremely narrow exposing aperture 
produces intense printing light , and 
sharper pictures. 

I Three-way slide-type aperture easily 
adjusted to print picture , sound or 
composite. Separate edge - printing 
light. 

► Torque motor-driven take-ups re¬ 
quire no belts , clutches or adjust¬ 
ments. 

y Entirely self-contained , compact and 
light. Takes minimum space. 

^ Completely assembled , ready to plug 
in and operate. 

► Precision made of all non-corrosive 
metals. 


1 1 809 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. . BRadshaw 2-4331 
620 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. . Circle 7-2976 


















Single-lens 400-foot camera. 400-foot camera with Pan Cinor lens. 


A Single-lens 16 mm Camera For 


Use With 16 mm Magnetic 

Here is the ideal companion camera for economy production of 
sound motion pictures, using the new, popular 16mm synchronous 
magnetic film recorders. 

The camera, a conversion of the popular Cine-Voice 16mm sound 
camera, takes 400-foot magazines, has positive synchronous motor 
drive and is ideally suited for use with any 60-cycle synchronous 
magnetic tape or optical sound recorder. 

The single-lens, silent, 400-ft. camera (pictured above at left) 
cannot be converted to take larger film magazines. 


Write for data and prices on complete camera equipped 
with Pan Cinor zoom lens , 3-lens turret and zoom finder. 


Recorders... 


$795 

Price does not 
include lens, 
magazine , or 
finder. 


We can convert your present Cine-Voice cam¬ 
era to take standard Mitchell 400-foot or 1200- 
foot film magazines, thus greatly expanding its 
range of usefulness. Also available is a sturdy 
carrying case especially designed and con¬ 
structed to accommodate your converted camera 
plus two magazines and necessary accessories. 

Write for literature and prices. 



Cine-Voice Conversion, using 400 or 
1200-foot magazines. 


Special carrying case for conversion at left. 


FRED A. PARRISH 


10851 Fairbanks Way • Culver City, Calif. • Phone: VErmont 8-6449. 






















Fig. 2 


SIMPLE INTERLOCK WITH 
CAMERA OR PROJECTOR 

The X-400 may be operated in either of the 
positions illustrated in Figures 1 and 3. Posi¬ 
tive projector or camera interlock can be made 
with the simple flexible-cable gearbox attach¬ 
ment shown above. Extended armature shaft 
of the synchronous drive motor is accessible 
through opening in case. This shaft also serves 
as a convenient “framing knob." 


Fig. 4 

COMPACT-PORTABLE 
CASE IS ASSEMBLED 
AS SHOWN 


“2-IN-l ” UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 
SHOWING MECHANICAL UNIT 
STACKED ON AMPLIFIER 

The X-400 Recorder was designed originally for 
the export market where extreme portability, 
professional quality and “dollar exchange" 
economy is mandatory. The amazing perform¬ 
ance of this machine has prompted us to make 
it available to American producers as well. 
Considering the unbelievable price of this equip¬ 
ment, we are emphasizing the fact that the 
specifications are unconditionally guaranteed! 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 50-8000 cps. ± 2 db. FLUTTER AND WOW: 0.2% maximum overall. DISTORTION: Less than 2% total harmonic. 
SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO: Greater than 50 db. DIALOGUE EQUALIZATION: Switch for bass roll off from 300 cps to —10 db. at 100 cps. 
INPUTS: 1. High gain (100 db) microphone channel. (Strapped for 50 ohms standard. Can easily be changed to 250 ohms or 600 ohms). 
Cannon X-L connector. 2. Hi Impedence input. 


Producer Net Price $895.00 


F.O.B. NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1955. SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


DEALERS 


NEW YORK—Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 

CHICAGO—Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 3252 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., San 
Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA—Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St., Toronto 18, 
Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 


Fig. 3 
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NEW! 


SOUND SYSTEM 


RECORDERS 


CONSOLE" MODEL 


CASES CAN BE SEPARATED AS SHOWN FOR 


The X-400 is a complete synchronous 
16mm Magnetic film recording and 
reproducing channel, professional in 
every detail. This is the answer for 
the independent producer whose 
budget has prevented him from taking 
advantage of sprocketed double sys¬ 
tem production. The X-400 is de¬ 
signed around the basic “Synkinetic" 
motion principle that through the 
years has given meaning to the 
Magnasync pledge—Quality-Economy- 
Integrity! 


AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING AND REPRODUCING DEVICES 



MAGNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD.* 5521 SATSUMA AVE., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.• POplar 64692 




































Celebrating 


our 25th 


ANNIVERSARY 


Negative Developing 


First Print Department 


Ultra Violet and 
Flash Patch Printing 


16 mm and 35mm 
Release Printing 


Title Department 


45 Cutting and 
Editing Rooms 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y JUdson 6-0360 


CATALOGS & BROCHURES 

available to readers 


Equipment News 

“Camera Talk” is breezy, informative 
little publication now being published by 
Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Edited especially 
for all who are interested in professional 
or amateur cinematography, publication 
will be sent free to anyone in industry 
making request. 

★ 

Projection Lamp Guide 

The Photolamp Div. of Sylvania Elec¬ 
tric Products, Inc., 2936 E. 46th St., 
Los Angeles 58, Calif., announces avail¬ 
ability of company’s latest Projection 
Lamp Buying Guide. It contains exten¬ 
sive technical data regarding every type 
incandescent projection lamp, plus 
prices, etc. 

★ 

Table Top Movies 

Owners of 8mm and 16mm cameras 
will find interest in a new booklet. 
“Home Movies the New Table-top Way.” 
offered by the Kalart Co., Plainville, 
Conn. Booklet introduces new way to 
enjoy home movies by showing them on 
the Craig Projector-Editor. 

★ 

Kodascope Projectors 

A pamphlet is now available from 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
describing in detail all of the new Koda¬ 
scope Pageant series of 16mm sound 
projectors, and their many possible uses 
under varying conditions of audio-visual 
operation. 

★ 

Camera Lighting Unit 

A comprehensive illustrated 8-page 
brochure describing the many Mayfair 
portable lighting units marketed for use 
with cine cameras is now available free 
from Mayfair Mfg. Co., 89-93 Grand 
St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Featured is des¬ 
cription of company’s new, exclusive 
pushbutton control for their Foldomatic 
lighting units. 


THE LITERATURE described above 
contains a wealth of valuable data 
for the cinematographer and others 
in the film industry. Unless other¬ 
wise indicated, copies are free. Re¬ 
quests should be addressed direct¬ 
ly to the company named—not to 
American Cinematographer. 

—EDITOR. 
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HERE'S 80 W™- 

F & B SPLIT REELS 



ARE BETTER FOR YOUR 
FILM! 


1. NO REWINDING needed when 
projecting — measuring — edit¬ 
ing — synchronizing — inspect¬ 
ing — cleaning. 

2. STORE FILM ON CORES — but 

perform all above functions in¬ 
stantaneously simply by oper¬ 
ating between split reels. 

3. REMEMBER —with titewinds, you 
can only rewind film off reels 
onto cores—or vice versa and 
that’s all. You still must rewind 
and rewind. 

4-79 For the time, trouble, labor, 
space, scratches, abrasions, 
dirt, aggravation and money 

you will save by using F&B 

SPLIT REELS. 

80. Don’t junk F&B SPLIT REELS. We’ll 
gladly refund your money if 
you're not 100% satisfied. 

400 ft. split reel—16mm....$4.50 
800 ft. split reel—16mm__„ 6.00 

1200 ft. split reel—16mm._„ 7.50 

1600 ft. split reel—16mm.___ 9.00 

(Professional & Educational Discounts) 

SORRY—No titewinds will be 
accepted in trade! 


FACTS ABOUT F&B 

• FSB Connot be Undersold . . . F&B prices are 

always the lowest in the industry. Maximum dis¬ 
counts cheerfully granted whenever possible. 

• F&B carries a Complete Stock . . . Everything in 
new and used equipment for production, projection, 
processing, recording, editing, distribution, etc. F&B 
is agent for all major manufacturers. 

• F&B offers an Ironclad Guarantee . . . Nothing 

sold “as is” Every item sold carries a 100% 
money back guarantee. 

• F&B wants your Account . . . Your credit is good 
at F&B. You will receive top service, courtesy and 
reliability when you deal with F&B. 


ROCK-SIEADY • VELVET SMOOTH 



A BRAND-NEW, MODERN TRIPOD . . . precision 
engineered and designed, ruggedly constructed 
for long and satisfactory service. 

QUOTES FROM PRO-CINE USERS— 

" . . . Finest precision workmanship” 

”... Best in its class” ”... Great” 
”... Beautiful smooth movement” 

” . . . Perfect with Auricon camera.” 

— SPECIAL FEATURES — 

-A SUPER-SMOOTH, fluid friction pan and tilt 
head. 

A TELESCOPING, two position, offset panhandle, 
for adjustability to your length requirements, 
left or right hand use,- offset for greatest com¬ 
fort and convenience. 

A KNURLED camera-tightening knob, externally 
operated by angle gears for fumble-free, maxi¬ 
mum tightening. 

A PRECISION ENGINEERED positive pan & tilt 
locks for utmost in rigidity and safety. 

A SUPERB, SEASONED, solid hardwood legs, fin¬ 
ished for smooth, non-sticking telescoping ac¬ 
tion. 

A REMOVABLE friction head for easy mounting 
on baby tripod or hi-hat. 

A SPRING-BALANCED HEAD, adjusted to your 
camera, available at extra cost. 



HEIGHT: 41" to 75" . . . 360* pan; 90° tilt. 

FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
5 YEAR UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE . . . 




STANDARD MODEL FOR ALL CAMERAS 
NARROW PLATE MODEL FOR EK SPECIAL 
WIDE PLATE MODEL FOR MAURER 

Available $135.00 

From Your Dealer Made in 

or Write U.S.A. 


THIS MONTH'S 
SPECIALS 

100 Eyemo motors—12 volt—8 to 48 
fps—Surplus—as is—guaranteed to be 
in good working order or your money 
refunded. Only— $49.50 each. 

1 6mm Leader—fresh gray stock—1 000 

ft. $14.50. 

9.5mm F2.2 Angenieux wide angle lens 
for 16mm in “C” mount—new— $89.95. 

Film Timer Stopwatches— $13.95. 

Plastic storage batteries—ER-6-2B 2 volt 
—New— $4.95. 

35mm sync, electric ftg. ctrs. $35.00. 

Arriflex 35mm 200 ft. magazines, 

$47.50. 

Three wheel dolly — seat — case — Reg. 
$300— $167.50. 

BAIA 16mm Editor—head only— $28.50. 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
NOW POSSIBLE 
WITH YOUR 

(INEVOICE CAMERA 


Shoot Complete 
15 Minute 
Programs 

600 FOOT 
MAGAZINE 
CONVERSION 
FOR 16mm 
AURICON 
CINEVOICE 
CAMERA 
At Low Cost 

Write for Brochure 


F&B USED EQUIPMENT 

Always in stock . . . THOUSANDS OF ITEMS 
. . . cameras, projectors, lenses, accessories, 

rewinds, splicers, synchronizers, editing, light¬ 
ing and laboratory equipment . . . ALL AT 

REASONABLE PRICES. We are always glad to 
quote lowest possible prices for specific items. 





FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 





























MAGNETIC 


LAMINATE 


SOUND TRACK 


NOW YOU CAN RECORD 
DIRECT TO YOUR PRINT! 


for High Quality REPRODUCTION 

Scotch track 

^ BRAND 

Magnetic ^ Laminate^ 


The only low cost 
magnetic process with 
High Quality Reproduction— 

(10 to 12 decibel higher gain). 

Has uniform quality—The magnetic track is uniform 

and precise in thickness, placement and width—micrometer controlled! 

It’s different! — A non-liquid process, coated by Minnesota Mining, lami¬ 
nated by Capital to your film absolutely flat and smooth. 

No crowning, no spreading, no crinkling or cracking. 

Gives you a choice — 

16mm or 8mm striping 

30, 50, or 100 mil track width 

placement on the base or emulsion side of the film. 


Fast, Dependable Delivery in Days-Not Weeks! 
Write or Call Today for Details 


CAPITAL'S NEWEST ADDITION 
TO ITS LONG LIST 
OF QUALITY SERVICES 
FOR THE CREATIVE PRODUCER 


Scotch Track Brand 
Magnetic Laminate and 
the accompanying proc¬ 
ess are the registered 
and copyrighted brand 
names of the 3M Com- 


APITAL 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

Formerly McGeary-Smith Laboratories , Incorporated 


1905 Fairview Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. # Telephone Lawrence 6-4634 
Editing • Processing • Printing • RCA Sound Recording • Capital Film Studios 
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film editing equipment 


Manufacturers and 
Distributors of: 

Bloop Punches 

Cans, Film Strip 

Editing Tables 

Film Bins 

Film Racks 

Flanges 

Film Editing Gloves 
Leader Stock, 16 & 35 mm 
Measuring Machines 
Plastic Cores, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, 16 & 35 mm 
Reels, Non-Magnetic 
Split Reels 
Rewinds 
Sound Readers 
Splicers 

Storage Cabinets 
Vault Cans 
Scotch Tape 
Cloth Tape 

Sound Recording Tapes 


956 NO. SEWARD ST. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 
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= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

With 180° Shutter = 


1 A TROtY GRt^L | 
1 CAMERA 1 



= for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


— For tough and trying assign- = 

— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a EE 
class by itself. Reflex focusing ~ 

= through photographing lens ~ 

— while camera is operating— ^ 

— this is just one outstanding ~ 

= ARRIFLEX feature. EE 

= Equipped with bright, right- EE 
= side-up image finder, 6Vi x == 
magnification. Solves all par- 
= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
= Variable speed motor built EEE 

— into handle operates from 

= lightweight battery. Tachom- ;ET 
= eter registering from 0 to 50 = 
= frames per second. Compact, = 
“ lightweight for either tripod EE 

— or hand-held filming. Takes = 

= 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
= for free folder. EE 

— Blimp now available. EE 

— 16 mm ARRIFLEX also available. EE 


FRANK C.2UCKER 

mm Couipm^nT 

1600 BRQRDUJRy \ n€lil yORK CITS 




INDUSTRY NEWS 



Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, right, receives 
Foreign Press award from Merian C. 
Cooper. 


Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, president and 
general manager of Technicolor Motion 
Picture Corp., received the Pioneer 
Award in Cinematography of the For¬ 
eign Press Association at a ceremony 
held last month in Los Angeles. 

In making the award to Dr. Kalmus, 
the Foreign Press Association broke a 
12-year old tradition of honoring only 
actual film makers with the Pioneer 
Award. This is the first time a figure 
connected with technical advances in the 
motion picture industry has been so 
honored. 

Merian C. Cooper, who presented the 
award to Dr. Kalmus, pointed out that 
Technicolor, in bringing color to the 
screen, changed and widened the possi¬ 
bilities of movie making in the same 
manner that sound and wide screen pro¬ 
cedures changed them. 

★ 

Byron Roundabush, president of Byron, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has been elected 
a special member of the Edison Pioneers. 
Organization was originally founded by 
persons directly associated with Thomas 
Edison and his work. 

Mr. Roundabush was recently reelect¬ 
ed secretary of the Association of Cine¬ 
ma Laboratories, and also convention 
vice president of the SMPTE. 

★ 

DuPont's Photo Products Department 
opened its new air-conditioned office 
building and photographic warehouse in 
Dallas, Texas last month. 

Located at 1628 Oak Lawn Avenue, 
the 70 by 106 foot building contains 
more than 7,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Offices are occupied by Paul H. Smith, 
Dallas district manager; W. F. Lock- 
wood, sales supervisor; and C. S. Mow¬ 
bray, technical representative. 


A new film storage building capable of 
accommodating sixty million feet of mo¬ 
tion picture film under electrically-con¬ 
trolled temperature and humidity condi¬ 
tions, has been completed by Consoli¬ 
dated Film Industries at Fort Lee, New 
Jersey. 

Said to be the only storage center 
in the country designed especially for 
long-term scientific film storage and 
protection, CFI’s mammoth structure 
maintains constant 72 degrees tempera¬ 
ture and 50 per-cent relative humidity 
to prevent shrinkage, curl, decomposi¬ 
tion or fading. 

Among the modern safety procedures 
is a method of inspecting all film under 
ultra-violet light, to guarantee that no 
nitrate film enters the premises. 

★ 

E. B. “Mike” McGreal has been named 
President of the Houston Color Film 
Laboratories, Inc., of Burbank, proces- 
osrs of color motion picture film. 

McGreal has 
been associated 
with the motion 
picture industry 
for 26 years, join¬ 
ing M-G-M in 
1929. In 1934 he 
went with War¬ 
ner Brothers and 
in the following 
19 years headed 
the camera department, still lab, special 
effects, miniatures and painting depart¬ 
ments. He was subsequently made execu¬ 
tive director of all photographic depart¬ 
ments at Warners. McGreal thus brings 
to Houston Color Labs a valuable back¬ 
ground of experience and knowledge of 
the industry. Details for the expansion of 
the laboratory are to be announced 
shortly. 

★ 

Two patented inventions held by Gas- 
parcolor, Inc., have been licensed to 
Eastman Kodak Company. The inven¬ 
tions have to do with the arrangement 
and color sensitivity of emulsion layers 
in a multilayer color photographic film. 

The rights granted Eastman are said 
to be non-exclusive, and Gasparcolor will 
license other film manufacturers who 
wish to use either of the two patents. 

★ 

Twentieth Century-Fox is revamping 
sound stages on its Western Avenue lot 
in preparation for company’s entry into 
production of films for television. 
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The World’s Outstanding 16 mm Camera 


Because it has so much more to offer, the Arriflex 
16 has become the most wanted 16mm camera in 
the field. The demand has been greater than the 
supply from the very beginning . . . and for the best 
reasons in the world: 

• The Arriflex 16 is the only 16mm camera with a 
mirror-reflex shutter for continuous thru-the-lens 
focusing and viewing—even during actual shooting. 
There is no beam-splitting and no light loss; no 
parallax and no need for extra finders. 

• It is equipped with registration pin assuring abso¬ 
lute frame registration and rock-steady pictures. 

• A built-in electric motor drive permits uninter¬ 
rupted filming—no need to stop and wind a spring. 

• By employing a diverging turret, 3 lenses from 


For complete information concerning Arriflex 16mm and 
35mm cameras , and Arri film lab equipment, write to.- 


extreme wide-angle to 300mm telephoto can be 
simultaneously mounted—without physical or optical 
interference. 

There are a host of other features that equip the 
Arriflex 16 for every possible type of professional 
filming: Footage and Frame Counters —Tachometer 
— Detachable Matte Box —400 ft. Accessory Maga¬ 
zine, etc. Its extreme compactness and light weight 
(only 7 1 /2 lbs. with Matte Box) makes it also ideally 
suited for hand-held shooting. 

The quality, performance, and exclusive features of 
the Arriflex 16 have created a great demand for 
this camera. To assure earliest possible delivery, we 
strongly urge you to place your order now. And 
even though there is some delay, remember . . . the 
Arriflex 16 is worth waiting for. 



Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


KLING PHOTO CORP. • 235 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. • 7303 Melrose 
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THE MEW SCREEN SIZES AND 
FILMING TECHNIQUES, "NATIONAL.' CARBONS 
CONTINUETO AFFORD THE BROAD COVERAGE, 
PENETRATION, BRILLIANCE AND SHARP SHADOWS 
REQUIRED FOR TOP PRODUCTION VALUE. 


THE “NATIONAL" CARBON ARC... NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 














































MOST 


tripod in 
the world! 


They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 


Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 
First choice of our Armed Forces. 


Is your work “dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
Get it today. 


years. 


New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 


interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


Dept. A-3-18 • 1600 Broadway • New York City* 
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ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 



Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


Camerettew35 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

The perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

or black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
Joseph Ruttenberg, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Philip Tannura, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

• 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 


Russell Metty, “There’s Always Tomorrow.” 
Carl Guthrie, “Francis In The Navy.” 
Wilfred Cline, “The Second Greatest Sex,” 
(Technicolor; CinemaScope). 

WARNER BROTHERS 

Peverell Marley, “I Died A Thousand 
Times.” 

Peverell Marley, “Illegal.” 

Harold Wellman, “The Animal World,” 
(Technicolor). 

Ted McCord, “The Jagged Edge,” (Warner- 
color; CinemaScope). 

INDEPENDENT 

Floyd Crosby, “The Brass Ring,” Challenge 
Pictures, Inc. 

Guy Roe, “The Lonesome Trail,” (Wide- 
Screen), L & B Prodns. 

Henry Sharp, “The Beast of Hollow Moun¬ 
tain,” (EastmanColor; CinemaScope), Nas- 
sour Studios. 

Lee Garmes, “The Deadly Peacemaker,” Sam 
Goldwyn, Jr. Prodns. 


• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

Harry Neumann, “Spy Chasers.” 

Harry Neumann, “Lord of the Jungle.” 

COLUMBIA 

Burnett Guffey, “The Calico Pony,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; CinemaScope.) 

Burnett Guffey, “The Gentle Wolfhound.” 


• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 


Write for brochure 



amerette 

patents coutant-mathot 
Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 


FRANK C 

. ZUCKER 

(ThiherhG 

1600 BROflOUJRy 

DUIPm€t1T (o. 

\ new yoRK cuy 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

Arthur Arling, “Love Me or Leave Me,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). 

Robert Planck, “The King’s Thief,” (East¬ 
man Color; CinemaScope). 

Paul Vogel, “The Bar Sinister,” (Eastman 
Color; CinemaScope). 

PARAMOUNT 

Ray June, “The Court Jester,” (Technicolor; 
VistaVision). 

William Daniels, “The Girl Rush,” (Techni¬ 
color; VistaVision). 

Robert Burks, “The Vagabond King,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; VistaVision). 

Loyal Griggs and Wallace Kelley, “The 
Ten Commandments,” (Technicolor; Vista¬ 
Vision). 

Daniel Fapp, “Artists and Models,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; VistaVision). 

20TH CENTURY FOX 

Milton Krasner, “How To Be Very, Very 
Popular,” (Color; CinemaScope). 

Charles G. Clarke, “Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). 

Joseph MacDonald, “House of Bamboo,” 
(Color; CinemaScope). 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

Russell Metty, “All That Heaven Allows,” 
(Technicolor). 

Harold Lipsetin, “The Private War of Major 
Benson,” (Technicolor). 

Maury Gertsman, “The Spoilers.” 

Irving Glassberg, “The Rawhide Years,” 
(Technicolor). 


TELEVISION FILMS 

Lucien Andriot, “Where Were You?” “It’s A 
Great Life,” and “The Life of Riley.” 

Joseph Biroc, “Dear Phoebe.” 

William Bradford, “Gene Autry.” 

Norbert Brodine, “The Loretta Young Show.” 
George E. Clemens, “Schlitz Playhouse of 
Stars.” 

Edward Colman, “Dragnet.” 

Robert De Grasse, “Make Room For Daddy,” 
and the “Ray Bolger Show.” 

George Diskant, “Four Star Theatre.” 

Karl Freund, “I Love Lucy,” December 
Bride,” and “Our Miss Brooks.” 

Fredrick Gately, “Mayor of the Town.” 

Sid Hickox, “Willy.” 

Benjamin Kline, “Fireside Theatre.” 

Sam Leavitt, “The Halls of Ivy.” 

Jack MacKenzie, “Public Defender,” and 
Passport To Danger.” 

William C. Mellor, “Ozzie and Harriet.” 
Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life.” 

Hal MoHR,_“The Bob Cummings Show,” and 
“Life With Father.” 

Nick Musuraca, “Lineup.” 

Kenneth Peach, “Here Comes Donald.” 
Robert Pittack, “The Lone Ranger,” and 
“Private Secretary.” 

William Sickner, “The Whistler.” 

Mack Stengler, “Life With Elizabeth,” “Flor- 
ian Zabach Show,” and “It’s Fun To Reduce.” 
Harold Stine, “Superman,” and “Korla Pan¬ 
dit Show.” 

Alan Stensvold, “Andy’s Gang.” 

Walter Strenge, “Waterfront,” “My Little 
Margie.” 

Philip Tannura, “The Burns and Allen 
Show,” and “The Jack Benny Show.” 

Stuart Thompson, “The Whistler.” 

James Van Trees, “I Married Joan.” 

Lester White, “Roy Rogers.” 
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New Sound Blimp adds a new dimension 
to the Camerette—the world’s most 
versatile motion picture camera. 

ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAS 

1- Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm film in 
one camera. 

2- Reflex viewing through the taking lens at all 
times for both film sizes. 

AND NOW 

A Sound Blimp with reflex viewing, making a fully-blimped 
16mm or 35mm camera. 

Synchronous motors —110-volt single-phase or 220-volt 
three-phase. 

Write For Details 

Benjamin Berg Agency 

1410 NORTH VAN NESS AVENUE • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 







HERE UNDER ONE ROOF 

...the One-Stop Source for all your 


i <7/ rAuwari— p. 

H$f f Hollywood f ga4.fi 


CINE-VOICE W?s AURICON-PRO >1310 SUPER 1100 MS53.1S 




"The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPP1V COUP. 


602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

Phone: Plaza 7-0440 Cable: SOSOUND 


EST. ^ 1926 


OLESEN 

(HROMOSPOTS 

LIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT 


OPTICAL 
RECORDING 
IS HERE 
TO STAY! 

Do your own transfer or 
re-recording from magnetic 
or optical to 35mm film. 

The LATEST BLUE SEAL 35mm FILM RECORDER 

• Rotary film drum with stabilizer. • Synchronous motor 115V single 

phase or 220 volt 3 phase. 

• Completely enclosed gear drive. T i D 0 .. 

• Takes B.&H. type magazines. 

• Film footage counter. • Precision machined thruout. 

If you have a 16mm Auricon or Maurer you can 
also use your present amplifier equipment. 

BLUE SEAL 35mm Recorder without galvonometer; Reg. $5000.NOW $2695 

BLUE SEAL 35mm Recorder with Auricon Modulite Galvnomtr.; Reg. $5500 NOW $3190 
BLUE SEAL 35mm Recorder with Maurer Neg./Pos. Dual Track; Reg. $7500 NOW $4645 
BLUE SEAL 35mm Recorder with Blue Seal variable area dual bi-lateral track 


galvanometer; Reg. $6500 ..NOW $3895 

1000 ft. Film Magazines ......EACH $ 165 


ALL AURICON EQUIP¬ 
MENT IS SOLD WITH A 
30-DAY MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. YOU MUST 
BE SATISFIED. 


"SUPER 1200" capacity 
for 33 minutes of recording 
$4652.15 and up. 


Cooler operation 
prolongs lamp life 


Acclaimed by TV stations, motion picture producers and major studios. 
OLESEN lighting is recognized the world over for extra versatility, 
power and range of fine lighting so essential to catch the complete 
detail of set and action of the camera. All sizes from 1 00W to 1 0,000W. 


• The most advanced scientific engi¬ 
neering — produces unparalleled 
evenly distributed illumination across 
the entire field at full speed. 

• Meets all the new lighting require¬ 
ments of color television and wide 
screen motion pictures. 

• Better light control and wider ver¬ 
satility of illumination for every re¬ 


quirement—from small spot focus to 
extra wide flood focus without 
“ghosts” dark center spot found in 
other lamps. 

• Cooler in operation; prolongs lamp 
life. Outstanding for sturdiness and 
durability, yet about one-third ligEiter 
for easy handling and maneuverability- 
on the set. 


WRITE FOR CHROMOSPOT CATALOG illustrating 
complete line of lighting equipment and accessories 


"CINE-VOICE" capacity for 
2% minutes of recording. 
$695 and up. 


"AURICON-PRO” capacity 
for 5^2 minutes of recording. 
$ 1310 and up. 


TRIPOD-Pan-Tilt Pro¬ 
fessional, velvet-smooth 
action. $325 and up. 


WRITE FOR 
AURICON 
CATALOG 





































ROBERT BURKS, ASC 
“The Rear Window’* 


GEORGE FOLSEY, ASC 
“Executive Suite” 

“7 Brides For 7 Brothers” 


BORIS KAUFFMAN, ASC 
“On The Waterfront” 


Oscar" Nominees 

for the best cinematography of 1954 



MILTON KRASNER, ASC 
“3 Coins in the Fountain” 



CHARLES LANG, JR., ASC 
“Sabrina” 


N ine directors of photography— 
eight of them members of the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
—have been nominated for Academy 
Awards for achievement in motion pic¬ 
ture photography for 1954. 

For the first time in the history of 
the Academy Awards, the nominations 
in all categories were presented publicly 
via nation-wide telecast on the evening 
of February 12th. While technically, it 
is the motion picture productions that 
are nominated for awards in the vari¬ 
ous classifications, when it comes to the 
presentation of the awards, these are 


made to the artist or craftsman whose 
individual contribution resulted in the 
Academy nomination. 

Thus, five black-and-white and five 
color productions completed and re¬ 
leased during 1954 have been nominated 
“For the best achievement in cinematog¬ 
raphy,” as prescribed by the Academy’s 
voting procedure. The productions, and 
the names of the directors of photog¬ 
raphy who filmed them are: 

Black-And-White 

“Country Girl,” (Paramount), John 
F. Warren. 

(Continued on Page 166 ) 



JOHN SEITZ, ASC 
“Rogue Cop” 



LEFT—JOHN F. WARREN, 
“Country Girl” 


CENTER—WM. V. SKALL, ASC, 
“The Silver Chalice'* 


RIGHT—LEON SHAMROY, ASC, 
“The Egyptian” 
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THE FUNCTIONS of a television camera 
and a film camera are combined in this 
new video-film camera, which picks up 
and transmits a television show at the 
same time it records the show on film. 


The Video-Film Camera 

New dual-purpose camera 
will simultaneously photograph 
a show for live television 
and record it on film. 

By A L SIMON 

Production Supervisor, McCadden Corp. 


T he wedding of electronics and film in a single, dual-purpose 
video-film camera was inevitable. 

During the shooting of my first television show on film in 
May, 1951, I saw the advantages such a camera offered the 
producer of TV films as well as television stations: the ability to 
televise a show “live” and at the same time record it on motion 
picture film for delayed broadcast. Another advantage is that 
the arrangement would make possible a practical electronic 
viewfinder, enabling the cameraman and others to see the scene 
exactly as it is being picked up by the camera lens. It would 
also make possible for the first time the use of slave monitors 
in the filming of shows with multiple cameras (such as “I Love 
Lucy”) which would permit the show director to observe the 
coverage of each camera from a remote position on the stage. 
(See cover illustration.— Ed.) 

Unaware of the complexities of optics or of the continuing 
rapid advancement of electronics, I nevertheless ventured into 
the designing and production of such a camera. Since that “day 
of decision,” the ensuing four years have been filled with many 
anxious moments. Today, the video-film camera envisioned 
above is a reality. Its first public demonstration was given re¬ 
cently before a most critical audience, the men who are eventu¬ 
ally to use it—members of the American Society of Cinemato¬ 
graphers. 

The video-film camera, which is pictured on this page, is 
capable of transmitting a live image via television, and at the 
same time recording the same image on 35mm motion picture 
film—both images identical in field because both are picked up 
by one and the same lens. 

It works this way: an image is picked up by the camera 
by means of a regular photographic lens, which transmits it to 
the film plane in the usual manner. Between the lens and the 
film, a beam-splitter is interposed which causes a duplicate 
image to be picked up by the vidicon tube of the electronic side 
of the camera. The “camera” is actually two cameras in one: a 
film camera and a complete TV camera. 

Uniting the two types of cameras in a single unit made 
^possible the electronic viewfinder, with outlets for a number of 
remote monitors, which industry cameramen have long hoped 
for. The electronic finder eliminates entirely the old parallax 





problem because the image seen on the 
finder screen is exactly that which is re¬ 
corded on the film and by the TV pickup 
tube. 

As the accompanying photos show, a 
blimp, 18" x 21" x 21" houses the mo¬ 
tion picture camera, electronic compo¬ 
nents, viewfinder and vidicon pickup 
camera. A cable extends to a master 
monitor having a 10-inch screen. Addi¬ 
tional monitors may be connected at any 
time. Swinging the various lenses into 
place is accomplished as easily as with 
television cameras. 

Film loading requires only two steps: 
opening cover of the blimp (to which is 
attached the electronic finder tube) ex¬ 
poses the film magazines. By depressing 
a catch, the electronic camera unit 
swings out of the way, affording access 
to the film movement, gate, main sprock¬ 
et and film-retaining rollers. 

Since the development of this camera 
was first announced, directors of photo¬ 
graphy and some of the operators in the 
industry have contributed a number of 
ideas for further enhancing its effective¬ 
ness, not only for television but in its 
application to motion picture production 
generally. 

For example, when we originally set 
up the multiple film camera operation 
for photographing the “I Love Lucy” 
show, our purpose was to utilize film 
cameras in the same manner as live 
television cameras were being employed 
at that time—with the camera operators 
and the grips instructed via intercom 
phone system by the director. A draw¬ 
back to this system, however, is that the 
director, usually located in a remote 
booth on the stage, cannot see exactly 
what each camera is recording. Using 
our new dual cameras on a show of this 
type, the director of the show as well as 
the director of photography can see, on 
their remote monitors, what each camera 
is picking up. When errors occur, they 
can be observed immediately as the ac¬ 
tion takes place instead of having to 
wait until the dailies are printed. 

A feature receiving serious considera¬ 
tion is the addition of a cueing device in 
the camera so that when two or more 
cameras are used in recording a show 
like “I Love Lucy,” the various cameras 
can be cut in and out, making it possible 
to edit to some extent the production as 
(Continued on Page 164) 


LOOKING INSIDE the camera. Here, one unit of sec¬ 
tional door of blimp, which is raised, is shown support¬ 
ing the electronic finder tube. In lowered position it 
comes to rest before the aperture on door at right. 
Film magazine is readily accessible. Door section just 
below magazine is lowered to give access to camera 
mechanism for threading. 


THE AUTHOR, Al Simon, behind the video-film camera observing image on the elec¬ 
tronic viewfinder screen. Finder image, the TV picture, and the image reaching the 
film are identical in field, as all three are picked up by one and the same camera lens. 


REAR VIEW of camera showing 
the electronic finder screen. Re¬ 
mote monitors afford convenient 
checking of scene being photo¬ 
graphed by cameraman or the 
production director. 
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Color-Television Film Shooting Practices 

By WILLIAM B. LODGE and HOWARD A. CHINN 

Engineering Department, CBS Television, New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING is the first comprehensive treatise published on the subject of 
producing motion pictures in color for color television. Written from the standpoint 
of the technical requirements of the telecaster, it was presented for the authors by 
Herbert W. Pangborn at the convention of the SMPTE in Los Angeles, October 19, 
1954. It subsequently appeared in the December, 1954, issue of the SMPTE Journal. 
Because of the subject’s importance to cinematographers everywhere, and in keeping 
with its policy to bring readers the latest technical data on all the newest applica¬ 
tions of motion picture photography, American Cinematographer is reprinting the 
paper with permission of the authors and the SMPTE.— Editor. 


T he skilled professional is well ac¬ 
quainted with the staging, lighting, 
camera, film and sound recording tech¬ 
niques that result in successful color 
motion pictures for direct screen pro¬ 
jection; however, relatively few have 
had the opportunity to study in detail 
the reproduction of film over a color- 
television system. Accordingly, this pa¬ 
per has been prepared as a tentative 
guide to the factors that should be 
taken into consideration when shooting 
motion-picture film for color-television 
applications. 

In approaching the problem of mak¬ 
ing motion pictures for color television, 
it should be recognized from the outset 
that the requirements of film for tele¬ 
vision differ appreciably from those of 
film for theater projection. An ele¬ 
mentary but striking example of this is 
the fact that for some time to come the 
end result will be viewed in both color 
and monochrome, depending upon the 
kind of receiver in the viewer’s home. 
Also, as experienced television film pro¬ 
ducers have learned, television film 
should have a lower contrast range than 
theatre film. For these reasons alone, if 
the techniques used in shooting film for 
the theater are followed without modi¬ 
fication, the resulting film is not likely 
to be of optimum quality for television 
use. On the other hand, if the require¬ 
ments of the television system are kept 
in mind, motion pictures containing all 
the artistry, creative expression and 
novel effects that may be desired can 
be produced. 

As an aid to those responsible for the 


production of color film for television, 
this report contains tentative recom¬ 
mendations with regard to staging, 
lighting, cameras, film and sound re¬ 
cording. In a field developing as fast 
as color television, it would be unwise 
to present these suggestions as final. 
Nevertheless, they are based on consid¬ 
erable experience in both the film and 


television field and, though further ex¬ 
perience will doubtless produce some 
changes, they should be satisfactory in¬ 
terim guides to the filming methods of 
the color medium. 

Some producers of television films 
have had considerable experience with 
color. Others have worked entirely with 
black-and-white stock. Since this hand¬ 
book of recommended practices is in¬ 
tended to help both groups, it is hoped 
that the skilled professional will forgive 
treatment of certain subjects that, to 
him, are obvious. 

The idiosyncrasies of current color- 
television equipment require that certain 
precautions be observed in staging prac¬ 
tices when making color motion pictures. 
Further, as already indicated, staging 
(and lighting) practices must be de¬ 
signed from the viewpoint of satisfactory 
reproduction on both color and mono- 
(Continued on Page 174) 



PIONEER in shooting films in color for color television is Ziv Television Programs, Inc., 
Hollywood, with production of its video shows now 100% in color. In above photo, director 
of photography Curt Fetters, using three dolly-mounted Mitchell cameras and Eastman Color 
film, is shooting a scene for the Eddie Cantor Comedy Theatre," newest Ziv TV film series. 
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RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to buy 16mm and 35mm 

FILM LABORATORY 

EQUIPMENT 
at far below cost! 


Processors 

Printers 

Printing Control Meters 
Light Changers 

Film Racks, Rewind Tables, Reels, 
etc. 

Projectors 

Splicing Machines 

Edge Numbering Machines 

Film Perforators 

Film Splitting Machines 

Negative Cleaning Machines 

Editing Tables 

Film Storage Cabinets 

Sensitometers 

Spectrophotometers 

Electrometers 


• Densitometers 

• Colorimeters 

• Chemical Mixing and Storage 
Eqpt. 

• Water Filters, Softeners, Tanks, 
etc. 

• Refrigeration Eqpt. 

• Compressors 

• 16mm and 35mm Cameras 

• Tripods, Heads, Lenses, Magazines 
etc. 

• Office Eqpt. 

. . . plus much other equipment. 
Send coupon below for complete 
descriptive catalog and prices of all 
items. 


MUST BE SOLD IMMEDIATELY! 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG t 


(Coupon) 

Color Corporation of America 
2800 W. Olive Aye., Burbank, Calif. 

Please send complete catalog of film laboratory 
equipment. 


COLOR CORP. OF AMERICA 

2800 W. Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Phone: Victoria 9-1126 


Name_ 

Firm_ 

Address_ 

City-Zone-State. 
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FILMING a “commercial” in the studio of KGGM-TV, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Tom Pillsbury, the station’s film unit photographer, 
is behind the Parrish-converted 16mm Cine-Voice single-system 


sound camera. Pillsbury made the camera dolly, as he did most 
of the other equipment he uses for shooting, titling and processing 
the station’s spot news and advertising films. 



Unit Operation In 


The Small TV Station 


By TOM FRAZIER SMITH 

Photos by Thomas G. Pillsbury, KGGM-TV 


I F I were asked to choose a symbol for 
the television industry—its film units 
in particular—it would be a medieval 
execution scene in which the victim was 
strung between two wild horses headed 
in opposite directions. One horse would 
be labeled “Production” and the other, 
“Budget.” If you work in television, 
you already know who the guy in the 
middle is—the lone film unit operator 
working on a “soda pop” budget and 
using homemade equipment. You’ll 
find him in just about every small, 
“local” TV station throughout the 
country. 


No unit in an independent TV station 
operation suffers more from the demands 
of production quality and budget limi¬ 
tations than the photographic depart¬ 
ment. It is too often regarded as an un¬ 
welcome stepchild by management—so 
much so, that many stations now have 
dispensed with their film units entirely, 
and farm out whatever photographic or 
film work they have. There are a great 
many stations, however, that believe a 
film unit pays for itself through the 
services it offers local sponsors in the 
way of slides and motion pictures at 
cost. In addition, a film unit can render 


many important services to the station. 

KGGM-TV at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, is a typical small, independent 
station. Here photographer-artist Tom 
Pillsbury is a “jack-of-all-trades.” In¬ 
stead of costly motion picture equipment, 
lights and other necessary accessories, 
Pillsbury works mostly with equipment 
which he built himself: a negative film 
processor; slide copy stand; camera 
dolly, and flood lights made of sheet 
iron and soldered into shape. In a tiny 
cubicle 7 by 14 feet in size, Pillsbury 
does everything from art work for slides 
and film titles to running out a fast news 
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film for the 6:20 show after shooting it 
at 4 p.m. 

More specifically, Pillsbury’s film unit 
operation is ^regularly called upon to 
perform the following services: 

Shoot silent or s.o.f commercials (spot 
announcements), 

Shoot silent or sound news feature 
stories, 

Make slides for station or sponsor, 

Shoot publicity stills, 

Do the station’s art work—original 
art for slides and film titles, posters and 
signs for use on-the-air and at-point-of- 
purchase, and make sets and props for 
studio use. 

For executing these tasks Pillsbury 
has at his disposal the following: 

(1) -—An Auricon Cine-Pro 16mm 
single system sound camera, modified by 
Fred Parrish to take either 400-foot or 
1200-foot film magazines, and having a 
prism focusing attachment for lining up 
ultra-closeups (titles, etc.). There is a 
complement of four lenses for the 
camera: 15mm, 25mm, 50mm. and 
100mm. 

(2) —A Bolex H-16 silent camera on 
which the above-described lenses are also 
used, 

(3) — A portable camera dolly— 


‘‘homemade” and described later, 

(4) —A 35mm still camera, 

(5) —View camera for publicity stills, 

(6) —Portable lighting equipment: 
two 4-bulb floods on wheels, four to six 
single reflector-floods, and “spots” for 
highlights and fill light. 

(7) —Colortran equipment, 

(8) —Film developing, titling and 
editing equipment. 

Inventive ability—an attribute the 
Army likes to refer to as “field in¬ 
genuity”—is Pillsbury’s most valuable 
asset in the battle between budget and 
production. Much of the above described 
equipment was constructed by him as 
the need for it arose. There is the sturdy 
camera dolly made of %-inch plywood 
set on a frame of two-by-fours, with 
rubber-tired wheels added. Total cost 
of materials, $20.00. 

In making his lighting equipment, he 
aimed at getting optimum lighting com¬ 
bined with maximum portability. Result, 
(Continued on Page 162) 


HOMEMADE film processing drum and dry¬ 
ing rack enable Pillsbury to develop news¬ 
reel and sponsor ad film footage quickly 
to meet ever-present deadlines. 


COMBINATION titler and copying stand built by 
Pillsbury. Here titles and slides are photographed. 
Note mask which shows correct TV screen area. 


EDITING CORNER where KGGM-TV’s cameraman edits and titles the 
station’s TV newsreel films, and sponsor’s spot ad announcements. 
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Roaring oldsters.. . right in your lap! 



Ihe thrill of being close up—actually there and taking part! Enter¬ 
tainment so believable that make-believe overcomes reality. 

These are dynamics of today’s wide-screen pictures—where every 
seat in the house is down front. 

With new technics of presentation have come new problems 
of production, processing, and projection—problems which the 
Eastman Technical Service for Motion Picture Film helps the in¬ 
dustry to solve. Branches at strategic centers. Inquiries invited. 

Address: Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

East Coast Division Midwest Division West Coast Division 

342 Madison Avenue 1 37 North Wabash Avenue 6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 

New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Illinois Hollywood 38, California 















Ted McCord, A.S.C. 


Because he had never before shot a picture 

in CinemaScope and color, and because Elia 
Kazan wanted no “formula” cinematography, 

Ted McCord was chosen to do 



The Photography Of East Of Eden' 


By ARTHUR GAVI N 


i1 r^AST of Eden/’ which Elia Kazan produced and di¬ 
ll rected for Warner Brothers, is a picture that will be 
talked about for a long time to come. From start to finish and 
in every department it is a superlative accomplishment; it 
will be prominent a year hence for the number of nomina¬ 
tions for Academy Awards it unquestionably will receive. 

When John Steinbeck’s “East of Eden” was published in 
1952, it was acclaimed by the public and the critics as one 
of America’s great novels. The motion picture is based on 
approximately the last fourth of this monumental novel about 
two families who settle in Salinas Valley, California. The 
action of the film takes place in 1917 and depicts the clashes 
of personality between Adam Trask, a devoutly religious 
man (Raymond Massey), and his twin sons, Cal (James 
Dean) and Aron (Richard Davalos). Both lads fall in love 
with the same lovely girl, Abra (Julie Harris), who is a 
classmate of theirs at Junior College. How the two sons 
react when they discover the shady occupation of the mother 
they had believed dead since their infancy is dramatically 
presented. 

Kazan spent months in selecting the cast for this picture 
from actors available in Hollywood and New York. The 
majority of the actors he finally chose are relatively unknown 
to motion picture audiences. Kazan’s criterion was not to 
obtain name stars but the actors best equipped to give the 
most realistic interpretation of their particular roles. 

And he followed the same approach in choosing his di¬ 
rector of photography—Ted McCord, A.S.C. 

When Kazan told Ted the picture was to be filmed in 


FILMING SCENES of Cal and Abra In the topmost gondola of 
a Ferris wheel for “East of Eden,” involved use of several 
pieces of unusual equipment: the industry’s largest camera 
crane on which Ted McCord mounted his CinemaScope camera; 
a telescoping parallel for the mike boom; and a giant con¬ 
struction crane from which was suspended the platform 
holding the necessary lights. The Ferris wheel was erected 
on the Warner Brothers Studio back lot, and the photography 
was done at night. 


CinemaScope and color, the latter wanted to withdraw from 
the assignment, saying that despite his long career as di¬ 
rector of photography, he had never photographed a picture 
in CinemaScope, and had done nothing important in color. 

“All the more reason why I want you,” said Kazan. “You 
won’t have any preconceived notions about CinemaScope 
and color. You won’t be following formulas, but will be 
more inclined to use your imagination, to freely explore 
and create. And that’s the kind of photography I want for 
this highly dramatic and unusual story.” 

Much of the picture was shot in the actual locale of the 
novel in Salinas. Here, in a district known as the world’s 
salad bowl, the sequences were filmed in which Adam em¬ 
barks on his ill-fated lettuce refrigeration project. 

In nearby fields the scenes in which Cal is nursing along 
his bean crop were photographed. The shooting of these 
scenes were synchronized with the farmer’s planting so that 
the bean crop would be precisely three inches in height at 
the time filming began. 

For the sequence which shows the freight train loaded 
with Adam’s crudely refrigerated lettuce, arrangements were 
made with the Southern Pacific Railroad to secure a loco¬ 
motive which actually had made freight runs through 
Salinas in 1917. This grizzled veteran of the rails had 
travelled approximately thirty-seven million miles before 
making its screen debut. 

The exterior scenes in the town where the boys’ mother, 
Kate, operates her gambling house were photographed in the 
picturesque little town of Mendocino, California, in the 
heart of the beautiful redwood country. 

.Though as much shooting as possible was done on location, 
considerable work remained to be done at the studio. This 
involved the building of elaborate sets designed by art di¬ 
rectors Mai Bart and James Basevi. 

Since in up-todate, 1954 Salinas television antennae and 
other marks of modern progress are omnipresent, a replica, 
of Salinas as the town looked in 1917 was constructed on 
the Warner Brothers’ back lot. The shops were built in the 
same wooden style then in vogue and their shelves and show- 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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CAMART 

SYNCHRO-VIEW-LITE 


practical modification of 
your Moviola 35mm synchro¬ 
nizer that will aid marking 
and scene identification by 
neans of a solid insert with 
built-in light. An excellent 
Isupport when marking 17.5- 
and 35mm magnetic 
film. The solid insert is 
grooved for adjustable 35- 
to 17.5mm rollers. A 
great time saver. 

Synchro - view - lite, com¬ 
plete with light, solid insert 
grooved for 17.5mm $32.50 

ISolid insert only, grooved 
for 17.5mm . $17.50 

Pair adjustable 35mm to 
17.5mm rollers . $13.00 


FOR ABSOLUTE 
STABILITY, a FOUR 
wheel dolly will do 
your job every time. 
The CAMART Baby 
dolly with large 8” 
ball-bearing wheels 
and 36” width per¬ 
mits using heavy 
duty cameras at any 
height from a hi- 
hat to a standard 
tripod fully extended 
and provide perfect 
balance. 


• CAMART 
BABY DOm 


REGEL 

LIGHT 

MODEL 

600 


REGEL-LIGHTS MEAN 
HI-INTENSITY 
COLOR CORRECTED 
LIGHT 

from low cost 150 watt bulbs. 
ONLY 16 amps required for 
5000 watts, model 600 com¬ 
plete $110.00. 

ONLY 10 amps for 3000 watts, 
model 400 complete $90.00. 
Includes head, stand, barn¬ 
doors, and the famous REGEL 
color-correcting voltage booster. 
Immediate delivery. Send for 
descriptive literature. 


• MORE CAMART PRODUCTS! 

TV CAMERA DOLLY.$1,725.00 

TV MIKE BOOM, portable. 245.00 

OPTICAL FX UNIT. 119.75 

THE ROTATOR LENS. 150.00 

THE SCOUT TRIPOD.. 104.50 

TRIANGLE with tripod damps.. 29.50 

TV MATTE for Moviola. 4.95 

ELECTRIC FILM TIMERS. 95.00 

CAR-TOP CLAMPS, set of three 28.00 

AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
CAMART ACCESSORIES FOR 
THE ARRIFLEX 35mm 
CAMERA. 


THE 


A lightweight and portable dolly that will accommodate t 
cameraman and assistant, with platform for accessories and casJ 
NOW, in answer to your demand, we bring the CAMART Ba 
Dolly for studio or location. Price: $375.00, plus crating ai| 
shipping. Send for descriptive literature! 


• CAMART SLATE 
and CLAPSTICK 

Large 10" x 12" SIZE 

HAVE HUNDREDS ON HAND. 

SEND FOR YOURS NOW! 

ONLY $4.75 

Fob, New York 


PR0D.N0. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


DATE 


CAMERA‘MAET 


1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


PHONE: Circle 6-09 
CABLE: CAMERAMA 


EVERY FILM EDITOR NEEDS THE 

CAMART TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 

UNIVERSAL MODEL for 16mm and 35mm film 

HERE'S 8 REASONS WHY 


Patent 

Pending 


JUNKS SPLIT REELS AND FLANGES! 

• DESIGNED TO FIT ALL REWINDS! 

• FOR LEFT AND RIGHT SIDE REWINDS! 
© SAVES STORING FILM ON REELS! 


Patent 
Pending I 



© CORE ADAPTER FITS 16mm and 35mm plastic cores! 

30 Day 

Tightwind 

• ELIMINATES CINCHING AND FILM ABRASIONS! 

adapter 

O DOES NOT INTERFERE with normal use of the rewind! 

Money 

for 

left side 

PRICE: $29.00 Each 

Back 

rewind. 

New descriptive literature available 

Guarantee 




























T he Photo Products Department 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com¬ 
pany is preparing to introduce a new, 
synthetic safety film support known as 
“Cronar” polyester photographic film 
base. This new base is extremely tough, 
possessing outstanding strength and 
flexibility even at low temperatures. 

Along with the development of 
“Cronar” base, the Du Pont Company 
has been investigating several techniques 
for splicing motion picture film. This 
has been done for two reasons. First, 
“Cronar” cannot be spliced with the film 
cements used to splice cellulose triace¬ 
tate film, even though it can be spliced 
to itself with a cement formulated 
specifically for the purpose. Second, be¬ 
cause solvent cement splices are well- 
known for their tendency to fail un¬ 
expectedly, it was hoped that splicing 
techniques could be developed which 
would yield a stronger, more dependable 
splice with any film base. 

One of the techniques investigated ap¬ 
pears to have real advantages over 
cement splicing for certain motion 
picture and television applications. It 
yields strong, durable splices on any 
kind of film base, without the need of 
scraping or cementing. This technique 
makes use of a thin, perforated, trans¬ 
parent adhesive tape made from “Mylar” 
polyester film. It was suggested by 
Hollis W. Moyse of the Du Pont Photo 
Products Division. 

Pressure-Sensitive Tape Splices 

Tape-splicing of motion picture film is 
not new. Our tape, however, is made 
from “Mylar” polyester film only 1 mil 
thick, coated with a superior-type, trans- 
(Continued on next page) 



DEMONSTRATION of new motion picture film-splicing method using tape was given 
recently before members of the American Society of Cinematographers by author 
W. R. Holm (in dark suit). New method employs unique splicer and “Mylar” tape. 

Splicing Motion Picture 
Film With Tape 

BY W. R. HOLM 


Written for the American Cinematographer from a paper by V. C. Chambers and W. R. Holm presented 
at the SMPTE convention in Los Angeles, California, October 21, 1954, and subsequently published 
in the SMPTE Journal, January, 1955. 



FIG. A—EXPERIMENTAL model of radically new motion picture film 
splicer. Comprising two sections—1, the tape holder and applicator, 
and 2, the splicer base—splicing is accomplished by binding film 
sections together with “Mylar” tape. 


FIG. B—Photo 1 shows tape holder and applicator with cover re¬ 
moved—more properly termed the Dispenser Unit. Note that the 
gummed “Mylar” tape has standard 35mm perforations. Photo 2 
shows base with Dispenser removed. 
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parent adhesive about 0.5 mil thick, 
making the total tape thickness only 
about 1.5 mils. Splices are made by ap¬ 
plying pieces of this tape two frames in 
length to both sides of the film, as shown 
schematically in Figure C. Figure C-A 
shows a butt splice, the total thickness 
of which is 9 mils for a 6 mil film. 
Figure C-B shows a lap splice, the total 
thickness of which is 15 mils. This 
latter splice may be made either to full- 
hole or to half-hole dimensions without 
significantly affecting the strength of the 
splice. Neither the butt nor the lap 
splice requires scraping or cementing. 

The Tape Splicer 

When applying the tape to the film, 
two conditions must be met if the splice 
is not to be apparent on the screen. First, 
the edges of the tape must be outside 
the frame, second, the tape must be 
applied smoothly, without wrinkles or 
trapped air bubbles. The splicing device 
shown in Figure A is an experimental 
model that we have developed. 

As can be seen from Figure B-l, the 
perforated tape is fed from the supply 
spool onto the sprocket wheel of the tape 
dispenser, with the non-adhesive side of 
the tape against the sprocket. This wheel 
is slotted in four places around its cir¬ 
cumference so that the knife-blade 
shown can cut a two-frame length of 
tape to be dispensed. 

To make a splice, the two lengths of 
film to be joined are positioned onto the 
registering pins of the base unit, shown 
in Figure B-2. Actuating the plunger at 
the forward end of the dispenser unit 
causes the knife-blade to cut a two-frame 
length of tape on the sprocket wheel. 
Now the dispenser unit is positioned into 
channels in the base unit and moved 
from right to left. This rolls the precut 
length of tape off the sprocket wheel and 
applies it, in register, to the films to be 
spliced. The film is then turned over 
and the operation repeated to complete 
the splice. The dispenser cannot be posi¬ 
tioned into the channels of the base unit 
unless the knife-blade plunger has been 
actuated to cut off a two-frame length of 
tape. 

Laboratory Data 

“Mylar” film and the adhesive layer 
are essentially transparent and colorless, 
and when applied to both sides of a 
motion picture film, reduce the optical 
transmission of the two frames involved 
by only about 7%, an amount which 
allows the splice to go completely un¬ 
noticed on the screen. 

Stress-strain measurements on both 


“Mylar” is a registered trade-mark of E. I. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Company, (Inc.) 
“Cronar” is a trade-mark, for which registra¬ 
tion application has been made, of E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company, (Inc.) 


TAPE SPLICES ON 6 MIL FILM 


2 FRAMES 



BUTT SPLICE - 

TOTAL THICKNESS » 9 MILS 


2 FRAMES 



LAP SPLICE - 

TOTAL THICKNESS • 15 MILS 


FIG. C—Splices are made by applying 
pieces of “Mylar” tape two frames in 
length to both sides of film. (A) is butt 
splice having total thickness of 9 mils. 
(B) is lap splice, having a total thickness 
of 15 mils. The film itself is 6 mils 
thick. Tape splices require no scraping 
or cementing of film. 


butt and lap splices show that these 
splices can withstand stresses far in ex¬ 
cess of those which the perforations can 
withstand. Tensile tests carried out over 
a range of relative humidities show the 
strength of these tape splices to vary but 
little with change in relative humidity. 
At low humidities, where solvent cement 
splices tend to become weak, the tape 
splices withstand stresses more than five 
times the amount required to completely 
strip the perforations from the film. At 
high humidities, 95% to 100%, there is 
some reduction in ultimate strength, 
though here again the test splices with¬ 
stood stresses much in excess of the 
strength of perforations as they run on 
sprockets. Too, it will be remembered 
that unspliced cellulose triacetate film it¬ 
self shows reduced strength at high rela¬ 
tive humidity. 

The effect of temperature on the 
strength of tape splices was investigated, 
and no significant difference was found 
in the stress range of normal operation 
of motion picture film handling equip¬ 
ment. Even at temperatures as high as 
140°F the tape splices were stronger 
than the perforations. And at tempera¬ 
tures as low as —26°F, the tape splices 
showed good strength, with no tendency 
to become brittle and weak. 

Creep of the adhesive bond at high 
temperature was also investigated. Ob¬ 
viously the rate and duration of the 
stress application affects the result here, 
and under sustained load creep did take 
place. But it required several hours at 
a temperature as high as 120°F for a 
sustained load of more than five pounds 
to cause the tape splices to fail. Com¬ 
pare this with the fact that a five pound 

• 


load will strip the perforations from cel¬ 
lulose triacetate film in less than a 
second! Furthermore, motion picture 
equipment in normal use never applies 
a long continued stress to film, and 
therefore uses this new type of splice 
under most advantageous conditions. 

No measurable slippage of the tape 
splices could be induced by continuous 
high-intensity arc projection of film 
loops, by aging tightly wound rolls, or 
by repeated rewinding of rolls under 
tension at 150°F. In the course of these 
operations no tendency of the adhesive 
to bleed was noticed, even at the tem¬ 
perature above 100°F. During high in¬ 
tensity projection of loops of black-and- 
white film, blistering of the emulsion 
took place before the tape splices were 
affected by the heat. 

Creep and the dynamic characteristics 
of the splices were found essentially un¬ 
affected by change in relative humidity 
from 5% to 100%. 

Because of the high tear strength of 
the “Mylar” polyester film from which 
the tape is made, the tear strength of the 
tape splices is greater than that of cellu¬ 
lose triacetate film. 

Both lap and butt splices have been 
cleaned with all kinds of commonly-used 
film cleaning solutions, without loosen¬ 
ing the tape. Yet these tape splices can 
be taken apart and the films respliced 
without any loss of frames. 

Laboratory Projection Tests 

Both lap and butt splices show good 
screen steadiness and run smoothly 
through a projector, though butt splices 
do tend to become noisy after 50 to 
100 projections, due to the flexing of the 
butt joint. Lap splices, having greater 
stiffness do not show this effect. 

Most splices tested have been pro¬ 
jected in loops more than 1000 times 
without splice failure, even under con¬ 
ditions below 10% R.H. As must be 
expected, even with splices as these, 
there are factors which make some last 
longer than others. Yet the minimum 
number of projections for any tape 
splice we have made was 345 runs, and 
we have not had a tape splice come apart 
during projections. In fact, the great 
majority of tape splices have outlasted 
acetate film when attempts have been 
made to run them to destruction. 

Other Applications For Tape Splices 

Both lap and butt splices made with 
a tape manufactured from “Mylar” 
coated with an opaque, water-resistant 
adhesive have been used for splicing 
rawstoek for both black-and-white and 
color processing, and the processing 
solutions did not loosen the tape. Tape 
splices may therefore be of interest to 
laboratories as an alternate for clip, 
(Continued on Page 16ft) 
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FIG. 1—SCOTCH TRACK magnetic laminator, which applies magnetic oxide sound track 
material in strips to 16mm or 8mm motion picture films. Numerals identify location of the 
important components described in larger detail in the similarly numbered photos below. 
The humidity cabinet, which is not otherwise pictured, is shown at (4). (All photos courtesy 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company.) 

Laminated Magnetic Sound 
Tracks For 16 mm Films 

New Scotchtrack laminator applies strips 
of magnetic track to Films in 30, 50, or 
100 mil widths by novel “dry” process. 


3M method of applying a non-liquid 
magnetic track to motion picture film is 
done entirely automatically. The Scotch 
Track laminator bonds the special mag¬ 
netic oxide track permanently to the 
film by a dry process employing no 
solvent or liquid magnetic disper¬ 
sions. In the new process a layer 
of magnetic laminate material, actually 
the 3M Company’s “High Output” mag¬ 
netic oxide, is precision-coated at the 
factory on wide sheets of temporary 
plastic backing. The highly uniform 
sheets are then slit into the familiar 
quarter-inch rolls in the manner of regu¬ 
lar magnetic broadcast tapes. After re¬ 
ceiving this raw material, Capital Film 
Laboratories threads it into the applica¬ 
tor machine, then sets the micrometer 
controls for the proper width of stripe 
for the specific job. 

The magnetic material is then lami¬ 
nated to the film. In the same operation 
the temporary backing is automatically 
stripped off, leaving only the “factory 
perfect” magnetic track. Bonding of the 
magnetic track to the film is accom¬ 
plished by an electric heating element on 
the laminator, which activates an ad¬ 
hesive built into the laminate material. 
No heat is applied to the film. The new 
method is expected to benefit users of 
16mm motion picture film in television, 
industry, education and government, as 
well as the 8mm and 16mm amateur 
movie fan. In addition to improved qual¬ 
ity, the method offers faster sound track¬ 
ing service to the film user. No liquid 
dispersions are involved, and there is no 
necessity for drying or set-up time. The 
film itself is never subjected to high 
temperatures in a curing compartment. 

The new magnetic track can be ap¬ 
plied with equal facility to either the 



By ARTHUR RESCHER 

Capital Film Laboratories, Inc. 

S ince August of 1954, Capital Film 
Laboratories, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., has had in commercial operation a 
new machine—the Scotchtrack lamina¬ 
tor—which has been somewhat faceti¬ 
ously referred to as a large-scale Scotch 
tape dispenser. Take some Scotch tape 
(magnetic variety), add some 16mm or 
8mm motion picture film, press a button, 
and out comes a revolutionary, new type 
of magnetic sound track developed by 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufactur¬ 
ing Company. The product is formally 
known as “Scotch Brand Magnetic Lami¬ 
nate” or “Scotch Track.” Termed a ma¬ 
jor improvement in magnetic sound-on- 
film, the process has met with marked 
success from its inception. 

Developed by the largest producer of 
magnetic tapes and coatings today, the 


FIG. 2—View of pre-coater (lower left), 
the track slitter, and applicator (center) 
where track is bonded to the film. 


FIG. 3—Closeup of slitter-heater-bond- 
ing assembly, referred to at left. After 
track is applied film moves to right. 
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base or emulsion side of the film; to 
both color and black-and-white films; 
and in track widths of 30 mils for dou¬ 
ble-perforated film or in 50 or 100 mil 
widths for single-perforated film, de¬ 
pending upon whether the user wishes 
half the sound track area or the full 
sound track area coated. 

The major advantages of magnetic 
sound to the film producer are greater 
output and absolute uniformity. Using 
the 3M Company’s exclusive “High Out¬ 
put” magnetic oxide, the “Scotch” track 
provides from 5 to 12 db greater signal 
with no increase in distortion or noise. 
This is highly advantageous in magnetic 
projectors (where hum fields exist be¬ 
cause of the proximity of the reproduce 
head to the drive motor and power trans¬ 
former) since the 5 to 12 db increase 
in output gives substantially improved 
signal-to-noise ratio. Also, since the sur¬ 
face of the track is extremely smooth and 
flat, the magnetic head on the projector 
contacts the oxide track perfectly, result¬ 
ing in considerably better response to 
high frequencies. 

Uniformity of the coating under the 
new process is insured because the mag¬ 
netic track laminate tape is coated in 
wide widths on precision equipment at 
the 3M Company factory, where coating 
thickness and output is held to the same 
standards as those of present-day high- 
quality magnetic tape. As a result, out¬ 
put uniformity is controlled within plus 
or minus *4 db within a reel and ^ db 
from reel to reel. The control does not 
depend on the skill of the operator dur¬ 
ing the film tracking process, but is 
built into the laminate tape itself. Since 
the process is dry and the laminate ma¬ 
terial is slit from wide widths, no 
“beads” or high edges are left on the 



FIG. 4—Following bonding of oxide 
magnetic track to film, the plastic base 
is removed from the track and discarded. 



FIG. 5—Crosssection diagram of Scotch 
Track. The cellophane backing is a tem¬ 
porary carrier for the oxide track and is 
removed after track is bonded to film. 


track surface to cause excessive projec¬ 
tor head wear. 

Of additional importance is the fact 
that the laminating method of applying 
magnetic sound tracks to spliced films 
eliminates spreading, or cracking of the 
track at the point of splice, where the 
laminate track is uniformly applied. 
The laminating tape itself is of special 
construction. As may be seen in the 
cross-section diagram, it consists of a 
two-layer coating on a plastic backing 
0.0016-inch in thickness. The first or 
magnetic layer consists of a coating 
0.0007-inch thick of special “high out¬ 
put” magnetic oxide dispersed in a 
resin binder. The magnetic layer is 
applied to the plastic base by the same 
coating methods used for “Scotch” 
brand magnetic tapes. The second layer 
of the coating consists of a 0.0001-inch 
layer of a thermo-plastic type adhesive 
designed to be activated by heat. This 
adhesive forms a permanent bond be¬ 
tween the magnetic track and the film 
when applied by heat and pressure in 
the laminating process. 

The “Scotch” Brand magnetic lamina- 
tor now in operation at Capital Film 
Laboratories consists of five main com¬ 
ponents, some of which are shown in 
detail in the accompanying photographs: 

(1) A pre-coater located in the lower 
left-hand corner of the machine (Fig. 2). 
Here a small wick moistened with a 
cleaning solution cleans a narrow path 
on the film where the magetic track is 
to be applied. The solution is harmless 
to the film. 

(2) A slitter (Fig. 3), consisting of 
a pair of rotating knives, slits the ^4" 
laminate tape to the desired track 
width. Two micrometer controls adjust 
width selection and track placement. 
At this point the excess width of the 
laminate tape is carried to a take-up 
reel for later use. 

(3) A thermostatically - controlled 
electric heater unit (Fig. 3) through 
which the laminate tape passes next, 
“activates” the adhesive. The laminate 
tape is then rolled under pressure into 
a firm and permanent bond with the 
film. 


(4) A humidity cabinet (right side 
of machine (4) in Fig. 1), afterward 
conditions the film at 90% relative hu¬ 
midity and prepares the temporary plas¬ 
tic backing of the laminate tape to be 
stripped off easily. An “elevator” incor¬ 
porated in a cabinet provides enough 
slack film to allow the take-up drive to 
be stopped and reels changed without 
stopping the supply and laminating sec¬ 
tion of the machine. 

(5) A stripper-roller (Fig. 4) per¬ 
forms the operation of removing the 
temporary plastic backing from the 
magnetic track, completing the process. 
The transparent backing is rolled up 
on a take-up split reel for convenient 
disposal. 

Two separate drive systems are em¬ 
ployed. The main drive system pulls 
the film through the pre-coater and pres¬ 
sure roller assembly and feeds it into 
the humidity cabinet. The main drive 
also supplies power to the slitter knives. 
No sprockets are used anywhere in the 
machine. Rotational speed of the knives 
is controlled by a variable speed clutch, 
which is adjusted to supply laminating 
tape at the proper tension to the lami¬ 
nating assembly. The take-up drive sys¬ 
tem, on the other hand, pulls the film 
from the humidity cabinet, removes the 
plastic backing and winds the film on 
the take-up reel. 

Capital Film Laboratories has been 
in operation with this process for over 
a year-and-a-half, the last six months 
employing the new Scotchtrack lamina- 
tor. The comany feels the process offers 
numerous advantages to the 16mm film 
producer, some of which are: 

(1) Improved sound quality which 
magnetic recording affords. 

(2) Ability to record instantaneously 
without delays in printing and develop¬ 
ing time. 

(3) Simplification of riding the gain 
control. Optimum results may be ob¬ 
tained with less control by the engineer. 

(4) Permits the use of two sound 
tracks on one film—a magnetic and a 
photographic track—allowing the mag¬ 
netic track to be changed (re-recorded) 
when desired. 

(5) Old films can be modernized with 
magnetically-recorded up-to-date tracks. 

(6) One print can be released for 
many different languages simply by re¬ 
recording the magnetic track. 

(7) A film producer can track his 
work prints to facilitate editing, can re¬ 
view the cut picture with simple narra¬ 
tion, and quickly prepare a screening 
for a client or for agency personnel. 

(8) As a tool for industrial research 

departments, films of new products can 
carry a separate narration for different 
company personnel levels, or the tracks 
can be changed to carry the results of 
progressively improving product re¬ 
search. end 
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nine is a 

HOUSTON-FEARLESS 
FILM PROCESSOR 
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Whatever your requirements in motion picture or TV 
film processing equipment, Houston Fearless has the answer. 
16mm, 35mm, 70mm ... black and white or color ... 
negative, positive, reversal or positive-negative color film ... 
from 5 to 250 feet per minute... from the smallest, 
most compact unit to the largest installation, Houston Fearless 
builds the finest, most dependable, best engineered of all 
processing equipment. Houston Fearless is a major supplier to 
the Military and is known and respected throughout the w r orld. 

Only a few of the many Houston Fearless models are 
shown here. For complete information on the type of equipment 
best suited for your particular needs or for help on your 
special requirements and problems, send the coupon below. 
Houston Fearless engineers will recommend what is most 
appropriate and, if desired, plan your entire film processing 
lab for maximum efficiency and highest quality results. 
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The New "Auricon Pro-600" 

New 16mm sound-on-film camera is self- 
blimped and features 600-foot magazine, 
plus wide variety of accessories. 

By LEIGH ALLEN 

A S its name implies, the new Auricon Pro-600 camera’s 
salient feature is its big, 600-foot film capacity, which 
offers 16y 2 minutes of continuous shooting. This newest of 
16mm optical sound-on-film cameras from the Berndt-Bach 
drawing boards replaces the familiar Auricon-Pro camera, 
which had a film capacity of only 200 feet. Because of its 
greater film capacity, its successor is ideally suited to the 
production of television films. 

Larger film capacity, however, is not the only interesting 
new feature of this camera. It provides many built-in features 
that are important in professional film production, as well 
as a wide variety of accessories. These include a selection of 
three interchangeable camera doors, a 3-lens turret, lens 
turret “blimping” hood, critical ground-glass focusing, tele¬ 
finder optical system for filming with telephoto lenses, and a 
choice of optical sound-track-on-film recording galvanometers 
and amplifiers. 

The camera is self-blimped to assure the ultimate in quiet 
operation for studio use. The synchronous motor drive pro¬ 
vides an unwavering 24-frames per second speed for either 
single-system or double-system s.o.f. production. Exclusive 
Electromatic Take-up provides dependable smooth film flow 
to and from the magazines without the need for friction 
clutches or slip-belts. A unique method of applying a small 



FRONT VIEW of the new Auricon Pro-600 16mm synchronous 
sound-on-film camera, which features 600-foot film maga¬ 
zines and built-in soundproofing in the case structure. 


amount of tension to the take-up spool of film, even when the 
camera is not in motion, keeps the film loop tight between 
the recording sprocket and the take-up magazine, insuring 
smooth film flow at all times. 

Flexibility and accuracy is combined in the design of the 
interchangeable door feature. Camera doors may be inter¬ 
changed without the need for tools. One provides for mount¬ 
ing the regular Auricon Auto-parallax Viewfinder Model 
EIF-20; another for use when a Zoom-type lens is employed; 
and a third which mounts the Standard Auricon Viewfinder. 

(Continued on Page 178) 



VIEW OF camera with door opened, and lens-turret blimping head (1) extended for 
access to lens focusing controls; (2) is 3-lens rotary turret; (3) 600-ft. film magazine, 
which provides 16 Vi minutes of continuous shooting; (4) recording galvanometer; and 
(5) Auricon Autoparallax Viewfinder. Note, also film threading diagram inside door. 



REAR VIEW showing focusing tube, indicator light, 
push-botton control and other features. Camera 
replaces former Auricon Cine-Pro. 
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Unscripted Movie 


Editing An 

Some movies need a script after they are 
shot. You can make a successful film out 
of unplanned footage shot at random by 
following these simple steps. 

By HAROLD BENSON 


H ave you ever written a script after 
you’ve shot the film? 

It’s not as crazy as it sounds. In fact, 
it’s the best method of editing an un¬ 
scripted movie. You can save yourself 
hours of cutting and splicing, and your 
film will suffer none of the hazards of 
scratching and buckling that the more 
orthodox trial and error editing can en¬ 
tail. 

Of course, where you’re lucky enough 
to have written a perfect shot-by-shot 
script and have been able to follow it in 
every detail when filming, editing will 
be a mere routine procedure. All you 
have to do is cut the shots to their best 


length and splice them according to your 
original paper work. 

Personally, though, I’ve never yet 
been able to shoot exactly as my script 
prescribes, much as I’d like to. In 
family filming there’s always an element 
of surprise to be reckoned with. Either 
Junior falls on his face at a crucial 
moment or the car starts acting awk¬ 
ward. The unexpected incidents are 
often as filmable as the scripted ones, so 
the best idea is to forget your plans and 
make the most of the new opportunities. 

Then, of course, there are countless 
movie subjects that can’t be tightly 
scripted because you just don’t know 


what’s going to happen. You may be 
taking the family to some hitherto un¬ 
visited spot to make movies. All you 
can do is work out the vaguest of plans 
for the general shape of the film and 
pray that nothing too diabolical inter¬ 
feres with your intentions. 

These are the sort of movies which 
need a script after you’ve shot them if 
you’re going to make a real success of 
editing the material. Once you’ve got 
past the initial glee—or despondency— 
of screening the reels on their return 
from the processors, run them through 
the viewer and take notes as you go. 

Your notes should cover every shot 
as fully as possible—but that needn’t in¬ 
volve as much labor as it suggests. For 
instance the notation, “8 secs., Jnr. gets 
out of car at park gates, pan L. to fol¬ 
low, ? U-E,” tells everything you need 
to know about that particular shot. It 
gives the length of the shot, the approxi¬ 
mate screen size (medium shot), the 
character featured, the location and the 
camera movement. 64 ? U-E” implies 
that there might be slight under-ex¬ 
posure; notes of imperfections of any 
kind should always be made. 

Perhaps you’re wondering about that 
notation, “8 secs.” For this you’ll need 
a frame and footage rule. Ray Mercer, 
Hollywood, markets just the thing for 
this. You can use it to measure a strip 
of film in either “number of frames” or 
“number of seconds screen time.” Or 
you can easily make your own. Take 
a length of 8mm or 16mm leader— 
depending on the film size you are work¬ 
ing with—a strip a little shorter than 
the width of your cutting bench, and pin 
it along the near edge. Starting at the 
left end of the leader, mark off every 
sixteenth frame, and number the marks 
from 1 onwards. To find the screen time 
for a given length of film, all you have 
(Continued on Page 167) 


WHEN SHOOTING without a script, your 
chances of getting good continuity in the 
editing will be assured if you make ad¬ 
ditional shots of the most important action 
that will provide material for flexible edit¬ 
ing. As for example, here, after the estab¬ 
lishing shot is made at position (1), the 
filmer will move forward to position (2) for 
a closeup of the woman, then move over 
to position (3) for a closeup of the child. 
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A change 
for the 
better... 
when you 
try finer 
Ansco Hypan 



You’ll find this famous Ansco black- 
and-white film will make a big im¬ 
provement in your home movies. 

Its emulsion gives images of unusu¬ 
ally fine grain, with inherently bril¬ 
liant contrast. The result is more 
snap, sparkle and detail—higher 
quality motion pictures. 

And scenes like the one shown above 
are easy with Ansco Hypan Film. It 
has the speed to permit you to shoot 
really fine footage indoors as well as 


outside, (exposure indexes are 40 
daylight, 32 tungsten.) 

There’s still another big advantage 
of using Ansco Hypan—its price is 
surprisingly low. That means you 
can make more top-quality movies 
and stay comfortably within your 
film budget. 

So switch now to Ansco Hypan Film 
and make better home movies at 
lower cost. Leading photo dealers 
have it for 8 and 16mm cameras. 


Ansco 

Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

“From Research to Reality” 


Want softer, 
more natural color 
in your movies? 

Ask for 

Ansco 
Color Film 

In 8 and 16mm 
magazines 
and 16mm rolls. 
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NUMEROUS effective tricks can be made by filming with the 
camera upside-down, as shown here. Camera is mounted on 
tripod with a simple strap-iron bracket; scenes filmed this way 
are then turned end-for-end when edited, with action appear¬ 
ing in reverse motion. 


CAMERA TRICKS 

Properly executed, they lend a 
professional touch to amateur 
films, give class to titles. 

By CHARLES LORING 


will be as nearly perfect as possible. Nothing is as distract¬ 
ing as a trick in a film that doesn’t quite come off. 

Because camera tricks are something that any imaginative 
cine amateur can do, some of the cinematic tricks that may 
be achieved with the average 8mm or 16mm camera will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Upside-down filming , one of the oldest of all camera effects, 
has been employed both cleverly and clumsily ever since the 
beginning of movies, it is still an effective device when cor¬ 
rectly applied. 

The basic mechanics are simple: the camera is mounted 
upside-down on a tripod, using a simple bracket. The one 
shown in the accompanying photo consists simply of a length 
(Continued on Page 172) 


C AMERA TRICKS are what the term implies—trick photo¬ 
graphic effects made with the camera, instead of being 
done optically after the film is shot. Camera tricks, as differ¬ 
entiated from special effects, are cinematic devices which are 
deliberately slanted to surprise, bewilder, or amuse the 
audience. When cleverly staged, they add zest to the motion 
picture story, especially so if it is a comedy, and they can do 
much to project the mood of a film based on fantasy. 

Whereas a good special effect may create an illusion of 
reality without making the audience immediately aware of 
the deception—as in the soon-to-be-released Universal-Interna¬ 
tional production, “This Island Earth”—the camera trick 
makes no attempt to disguise itself. Its effectiveness depends 
upon its originality, appropriateness, and technical smooth¬ 
ness. Au audience generally enjoys being tricked—but the 
trickery must be presented in a professional manner, or it will 
lose much of its impact. For example, in producing an effect, 
any “wires behind the scene” should not be allowed to show 
through and thus give away the trick. 

Camera tricks require extensive detailed planning. Rather 
than throwing them indiscriminately into the script, they 
should be carefully slanted to gain a specific reaction from the 
audience. If a trick effect is important to the plot, the scenes 
which precede it should create a suitable build-up. 

Before any trick effect is attempted, tests should be made 
and information assembled so that the mechanics of technique 


FILMING A cloud-effect background for a title. Spun glass is 
moved slowly over a lamp covered with dark blue cellophane 
as the exposure is made. The film is then wound back in the 
camera for the superimposure of the title text. 
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Scene from “A Man Called Peter,”* 20th Century-Fox CinemaScope Production. 

BALTAR 


ORDER from your 
camera manufacturer, or 
WRITE to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 30039 Martin St., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
for list of authorized dealers. 


*Filmed with B&L 40mm Baltar CinemaScope Lenses — 
cine and anamorphic lens elements in a synchronized 
focusing mount, with only one focusing adjustment . 


For brilliant, lifelike images, 

true to the subtlest nuance ... in all aspect ratios 

including CinemaScope, and for TV . . . choose 

from the complete line of 

Bausch & Lomb Baltar Lenses . . . the 

professional standard. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


SINCE 1853 




America's only complete optical source... from glass to finished product. 










SMALL TV STATION FILM UNIT 

(Continued from Page 145) 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
MANY ITEMS BELOW 
ACTUAL COST! 

35mm CAMERAS 

ARRIFLEX, 2-200' magazines, motor, sun¬ 
shade, 3 lenses, case, excellent condition, 

worth over $1200. Special.$795.00 

ARRIFLEX, model II, very fine condition, 
choice of four 200' or two 400' magazines, 
35, 50, 85mm Zeiss coated lenses, motor, 
sunshade, case, tripod, battery. Over $2400 

value. Specially priced at.$1,295.00 

CINEFLEX, 2-200' magazines, 35mm f2.3, 
75mm f2.3, 6" f4.5 Apogar lenses, motor, 

case, like new condition.$595.00 

EYEMO model 7IK, filter slot, drum type 
finder, open back for magazines, includes 
one 400' mag, motor, 2" f2.8 lens, case, 
like new, value over $900. Special..$595.00 
DEVRY 100' newsreel camera, 2" and 6" 
lenses, can be adapted for single frame, 
very fine .$ 1 1 5.00 

16mm CAMERAS 

ARRIFLEX 16mm reflex camera, brand new, 
available for immediate delivery, three 
lenses, case, battery and charger..$2,1 34.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC single system sound cam¬ 
era, three lens turret, built in motor, finder, 
light valve for sound, case, perfect, value 

over $1400. Special..$595.00 

AURICON SUPER 1200 single system cam¬ 
era, two 1200' magazines, auto parallax 
finder, model S variable area galvo, match¬ 
ing amplifier with accessories, cases, tripod, 
value over $5300. Demonstrator, almost 

new .$4,450.00 

BERNDT-MAURER camera, prismatic focusing, 
registration pins, sync motor, viewfinder; 
sunshade, 15mm, 25mm, 50mm lenses, 

case, 400' magazine, very fine production 
camera. Value $3500. Specially priced 


at .$1,795.00 

CINE SPECIAL l f black camera, 200' cham¬ 
ber, 15mm, 25mm, 63mm lenses, very 

fine .$545.00 

AURICON sync motor for Cine Special, like 
new, value $160.00, special.$129.50 


BIG SAVINGS ON 
COLORTRAN KITS 

Senior kits, new, previous model....$ 1 85.00 

Senior kits, used, perfect. 165.00 

Junior kits, new, previous model.... 145.00 

Junior kits, used, perfect..... 125.00 

Spot kits, new, previous model. 195.00 

Spot kits, new, perfect. 175.00 

Movie model converter, previous 
model, with Kelvin and amp meters, 
takes 16 to 20 bulbs, special. 125.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MOVIOLA Model ULPCS, 16mm picture and 

sound, excellent .$1550.00 

MOVIOLA 16mm silent picture head, re¬ 
built, excellent . $245.00 

DEVRY 35mm sound projectors, model XD, 
two projectors, magazines, one amplifier, 
one speaker, completely rebuilt and guar¬ 
anteed condition, special.$995.00 

TELESCOPING mike boom, geared action 
drive zooms from 13' to 19', also pan and 
tilt control, pneumatic wheels, collapsible. 
Custom built at a cost of $1200. Specially 

offered at ...$695.00 

FILM EDITORS Stop watch 1 6-35mm..$ 1 3.95 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 BROADWAY AT 60TH ST. 

NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
PHONE: CIRCLE 6-0930 
CABLE: CAMERAMART 


the equipment is ample for any location 
shooting he may be called upon to per¬ 
form. The two “broads” were made of 
galvanized sheet iron, formed and sol¬ 
dered, and fitted with porcelain sign- 
receptacles to take the photoflood lamps. 
The lamps are wired in parallel. Black 
iron gas pipe, welded together, made the 
lamp standards. Wheels from discarded 
hospital beds and mounted on the brazed 
iron pipe base, give the units portability. 
“Barn Doors” swing from each lamp; 
they’re mounted on piano hinges sweated 
on with solder. Each unit will hold four 
No. 2 photoflood lamps, or four PAR 38 
lamps, where the lights are used with 
the Colortran converter. Each lamp and 
standard cost about $13.00 for materials. 

In tackling his film developing prob¬ 
lems, Pillsbury’s aim was to find a way 
to develop newsreel negative in short 
lengths in the shortest possible time. Pur¬ 
chase of one of the rapid film processing 
factory jobs was, from the standpoint of 
budget, out of the question. So Pills- 
bury built a simple developing reel and 
tank plus a drying rack—equipment 
such as many amateur movie makers 
built and used in the early days of the 
home movie hobby. The cost? Forty-five 
dollars for the entire outfit. 

The vertical titler and animation rack 
is one of the most important pieces of 
equipment in the studio. Following the 
usual Pillsbury trend for simplicity, it 
is all wood, except for two 6-foot lengths 
of ll^-inch aluminum tubing, which 
form the rails on which the camera base 
slides. The latter, counterbalanced by 
sashweights, is designed to hold either 
the Auricon, Bolex or the 35mm still 
camera, which is used in making slides. 
There is a mask hinged to the copy 
board, which shows the area normally 
viewed on a TV receiver screen. This 
serves to show the area limitations for 
the composition of TV film titles and 
advertising slides; it also serves as a 
centering guide for positioning copy on 
the board prior to shooting. 

With the motion picture camera, 
shooting is normally done in one of three 
positions indicated on a scale plate 
affixed at one side of the titler. An 
arrow or pointer fixed to the camera 
base indicates the proper position for the 
shooting distance desired. 

Pillsbury follows the simple pro¬ 
cedures many movie amateurs do in 
aligning his cameras with the title copy 
board: a plumb bob on a string extended 
from the lens center to the base board 
to determine exact center; and a flash¬ 
light beam sent through the film gate in 
back of the camera lens to show the area 
covered by the lens at a given distance. 


Zoom shots of titles, etc., are obtained 
by “lubricating” the aluminum rails and 
sliding the camera down toward the 
copy board as the exposure is being 
made. Two 500-watt photo lamps, one 
at either side of the titler, supply the 
necessary illumination. 

Despite the success he has had with 
his homemade equipment and “pocket- 
size” workshop laboratory, Pillsbury ad¬ 
vises other video station film unit men to 
farm out all film work, still and movie, 
unless the station can afford professional 
motion picture printing and developing 
equipment, plus additional employees for 
the department. “Numerous film 
laboratories around the country now 
offer fast 24-hour film processing 
service,” he said, “which, coupled with 
air-mail special delivery transportation 
of films both ways, provide service al¬ 
most as fast as one can turn it out. Also, 
most of the labs have electronically-con¬ 
trolled printers which automatically 
correct exposure difference and provide 
a fully-balanced picture and sound track, 
so necessary for good TV transmission. 
This is particularly advantageous when 
working with a single-system sound 
camera.” 

It is amazing the scope of film produc¬ 
tion which Pillsbury’s homemade 
laboratory, his limited camera equip¬ 
ment, and his unlimited ingenuity and 
resourcefulness create for station KGGM- 
TV. News stories and commercials for 
local sponsors make a steady demand on 
his time. Despite its modest size, the 
city of Albuquerque provides an almost 
constant source of good news material 
for the station’s news telecasts. 

“Every now and then,” Pillsbury 
says, “a good news feature story develops 
at nearby Kirtland Air Base. I recently 
did a 300-foot story about a B-36 and its 
crew. The B-36 looks large outside, but 
you ought to see its jam-packed interior! 
To get a shot of the technicians handling 
the plane’s instruments, I had to go out¬ 
side the nose and lay on a platform, and 
make my shots through a small window. 
Tri-X film shot at a speed of 650 solved 
the lighting here. From six to eight No. 
2 photofloods placed behind the instru¬ 
ment panels, bunks, or clamped to the 
ceiling braces, provided the necessary 
illumination for other interior scenes. 

“On another occasion, I filmed the 
mass naturalization of some 650 persons 
inside a Federal courtroom. Here again 
Tri-X was used at 650 film speed, and 
the Auricon recorder set at 9 for sound. 
This footage was telecast in negative 
form properly converted electronically 
for a positive picture. 
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IF YOU CAN SEE IT... 

-YOU CAN SHOOT it! 


presenting 

THE FASTEST CINE LENS 
IN THE WORLD 

F & B NOMINAR 
1 F/0.95 

IN 16MM “C” MOUNT 
FOR ALL 16MM CAMERAS 

★ Comprising 9 elements of new type 

optical glass 

★ Depth of field scale engraved on 

lens mount 

★ Chrome-plated brass lens mount 

★ Series VI filter adapter and sunshade 

included 

★ Leather carrying case 

★ Fully color corrected 

★ All elements coated 

★ FREE 10-DAY TRIAL and 

★ FULL MONEYBACK GUARANTEE 





LIST PRICE $165.00 
FEDERAL EXCISE TAX $9.90 

including series VI adapter and sunshade, 
and beautiful leather carrying case. 


1-1/3 STOPS FASTER 
THAN F/1.4! 

SHOOT TRI-X WITH ONLY 
3 FC OF LIGHT 

SHOOT KODACHROME WITH 
150 FC OF LIGHT 


GET BEAUTIFUL NIGHT EXTERIORS IN 
MOONLIGHT OR BY STREET LIGHTS. 


SHOOT HUGE INDUSTRIAL INTERIORS 
WITH NO ADDED LIGHT. 


SHARPNESS . . . RESOLUTION . . . DEFINI¬ 
TION . . . CONTRAST . . . QUALITY PROVEN 
EQUAL OR SUPERIOR TO ANY LENS BY 
ACTUAL 80X MICROSCOPIC COMPARISON 
AND OPTICAL BENCH TESTS. 


IF THE F&B NOMINAR l" f/0.95 lens is 
not everything claimed in this ad, your 
money will be gladly refunded. 


NOTE: Our stock of Nominar lenses is extremely 
limited at present. You are urged to place your 
order now for earliest delivery. As always . . . 
First come . . . first served. 





70 WEST 45th ST. * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
PHONE MURRAY HILL 2-2928 


“Shooting film commercials for 
KGGM-TV involves both studio shooting 
and location filming. The former are a 
lot easier to do, because everything is 
more or less set. On the locations, we 
have to improvise as we go along, and 
of course, there is always the problem 
of sufficient light. We often take camera, 
dolly and lights into a super market and 
film a shopper in action. Here, camera 
and lights must follow the shopper—no 
simple task for a ‘one-man crew.’ 

“We film a lot of commercials in the 
sponsor’s place of business—garages, 
grocery stores, bakeries, clothing stores, 
etc. In shooting static interiors, I often 
shoot at 8 fps, using either 16mm re¬ 
versal or negative film. 

“Our toughest s.o.f. recording job in¬ 
volved a singer who played his own ac¬ 
companiment in the manner of Jimmy 
Durante. With the mike 6 feet forward 
and two feet above the singer, we were 
able to make a dolly shot running from 
8 to 14 feet from subject. For this we 
used the Fred Parrish converted Auricon 
Cine-Voice camera, DuPont 931 film 
(ASA speed 80), and the sound level set 
at 14 on the Auricon amplifier. 

“All our TV news film,” Pillsbury con¬ 
tinued, “is processed to negative only; 
the image is converted to positive 
electronically during the transmission.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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Synchronous Motor Drive for 

16mm Projectors 

Especially designed to drive all Bell & Howe/// 
and Ampro 16mm projectors at synchronous 
speed. 

The synchronous motor drive can be instantly 
attached to projector and taken off at any 
time. No special technical knowledge re¬ 
quired for installation and mounting. 

The synchronous motor drive is complete with 
base-plate, Cannon plug for cable and power 
switch, and a set of reduction gears. 

Write for more details and prices 
Also available on special order. Synch. Motor 
Drive for all Simplex 35mm portable projectors. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 

Immediate Delivery 

Available at leading dealers, or direct. 

C I N E K A D 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Registered Trademark 

FOURTH YEAR—USEFULNESS ACCLAIMED 
BY THOUSANDS 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Pre P° id 
(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Coi 



16MM, 35MM FOOTAGE 
WANTED 

Interested in stock motion picture 
footage of game, wildlife, jungle, 
desert, mountain background. 
Also sea and harbor material. 
Write to 

Neil Ames 

P. O. Box 1242 
Studio City, California 


Pillsbury’s accomplishments prove two 
things: the value of an experienced and 
resourceful man to handle the film 
operations of smaller TV stations, and 
the need of those stations for facilities 
to enable them to offer local sponsors 
the same type of “station-originated” 
service that is offered by so many 
stations in larger cities. 

Operations, such as described here, 
eventually develop into larger projects 


which require the commercial equipment 
necessary to render faster and more com¬ 
plete service—fast processors; camera 
cars fully equipped for on-the-spot news 
coverage; light, portable generators to 
power lighting on remote filming assign¬ 
ments, etc. But first there has to be the 
pioneering necessary to developing a 
market for film services. And that, Tom 
Pillsbury—“the guy in the middle”—has 
done admirably for KGGM-TV. 


THE VIDEO-FILM CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 141) 


THE AUTHOR, A1 Simon, is one of 
the pioneers of filmed television shows 
in Hollywood. He planned the original 
multiple camera filming system for 
the “I Love Lucy” show, later started 
both the “Joan Davis” and “Burns 
and Allen” shows on film. 

He heads A1 Simon Productions, 
which organization produces commer¬ 
cial films. He also is production su¬ 
pervisor for McCadden Corporation, 
Hollywood, currently producing the 
“Burns and Allen Show,” “The Bob 
Cummings Show,” and the “Life with 
Father” show for television— Editor. 


it is being shot in the manner that live 
TV shows are presently “edited.” 

Still another technical advantage 
which this dual camera offers is the abil¬ 
ity of the camera operator to keep a con¬ 
stant check on focus. There is no need to 
rack over and check focus after each 
take, because the focus quality as seen 
in the electronic finder corresponds ex¬ 
actly with that of the image reaching the 
film. 

Use of remote monitors with the cam¬ 
era open up new possibilities for the 
cameraman as well as the director when 
dolly or boom shots are being photo¬ 
graphed or in the filming of miniatures. 
Instead of riding the boom or dolly for 
critical observation of the camera cover¬ 
age of the action, what the camera 
records may be seen more conveniently 
on the remote monitor, which may be 
located any place near the set. 

Even the sponsors of TV commercials 
and their agency representatives stand 
to gain when this new camera is em¬ 
ployed in shooting advertising spot an¬ 
nouncements. Very often these men 
make it a point to he present when such 
films are being shot, in order to insure 
that their product or service is being 
photographed in the most advantageous 
way. The remote monitor will enable 
them to see the commercial exactly as it 
will appear on film, as it is being filmed. 


Any changes or corrections that appear 
necessary may then be made on the spot. 

One of the more important engineering 
problems that was encountered in the 
development of the camera was the mat¬ 
ter of insuring that the image recorded 
by both the film and the electronic 
camera units would reach each instru¬ 
ment at the required light level. For 
example, if a given scene is shot with 
illumination of 200 foot candles at a stop 
of f/4, the exposure will be the norm 
for both the film camera and the elec¬ 
tronic camera without need for any 
compensating adjustments. 

In the course of tests made with the 
camera by Phil Tannura, A.S.C., on one 
of the Jack Benny TV film shows, each 
of the three lenses on the camera turret 
were shifted into taking position during 
the filming of a sequence—each set at 
the same f/ stop. 

“In comparing the results with footage 
shot earlier that day on the same show 
with conventional cameras,” said Tan¬ 
nura, “the only difference noted was 
that the dual-camera negative required 
a printer-light adjustment of two points 
during printing. On the screen, there 
was no observable difference in quality. 
The test footage was shot with the 40mm, 
50mm and 75mm lenses.” 

The advantages of this new, two-pur¬ 
pose camera appear almost endless as 
one continues to examine its potentials. 
Used solely as a motion picture camera, 
it can effect tremendous production 
economies by speeding up operation on 
sets, since each take is observable on the 
monitors by both the director and direc¬ 
tor of photography. 

Used in a two-camera operation, such 
as the “Burns and Allen” TV film show, 
or a three-camera show, such as “I Love 
Lucy,” the economies would be tre¬ 
mendous. It isn’t hard to foresee the video¬ 
film camera eventually replacing the 
image orthicon television cameras pres¬ 
ently in use in the major network studios 
because, with this camera, it will be pos¬ 
sible to make first class film records of 
a show, replacing kinescopes. Where the 
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camera is employed on TV “spectac¬ 
ulars, there will be recorded simulta¬ 
neously a first quality color motion 
picture negative, from which excellent 
prints can be made for subsequent tele¬ 
casting. 

With only slight modification, the 
camera may be employed to transmit a 
live television show in full color, at the 
same time recording the show on color 
film. Since at present there is no prac¬ 
tical way for a color kinescope to be 
made, and there may not be in the 
foreseeable future, this camera easily 
solves the problem of obtaining a simul¬ 
taneous record of color television shows. 

When and if practical video tape re¬ 
cording is developed and employed in 
the production of television films, the 
video-film camera will be a natural for 
recording such programs for pickup and 
transmission to the tape recorder, at the 
same time providing a film record of the 
program, too. 

Among those who aided in the devel¬ 
opment of the camera are the late Art 
Reeves, who designed the original reflex 
film camera; Robert Nichols, who car¬ 
ried on with the project following 
Reeves’ passing; Dwight Warren, who 
labored on the optical problems; and 
Earl Spicer and Douglas Upton of RCA, 
who aided with the electronic phase of 
the project. end 



T^glMMRTlC. 


This standard model is the power 
supply for the camera pull-down at¬ 
tachment. It is electronically con¬ 
trolled and can be pre-set at intervals 
of one-second to one-minute. Price 
$98.00. (Batteries extra). We can fur¬ 
nish altered models to operate at al¬ 
most any time range. 


DUNNING ANIMATIC 
INTERVAL METER 


FOR TIME-LAPSE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dry Battery Operated 

(Other models for A.C. current and photoflash operation.) 


SINGLE-FRAME pull-down attach¬ 
ments made to fit the Cine Special 
or Bo/ex H-16. 

Price $48.00 


Anson Research Co. 

4337 CLYBOURNE AVE. 
North Hollywood, California 






for unusual, specialized lighting 
you can depend on 


JACK A. 


The Foremost Name in the Lighting Industry 


WE DELIVER AND PICK UP 
ANYWHERE IN THE U. 5. 

Movie-making, stage lighting, feature exhibits. 


conventions are lighted dramatically, efficiently 
and economically by Jack Frost. Jack Frost's 
unequalled national service includes complete 
installation and removal . . . wherever you are. 

FREE ESTIMATES GIVEN 


FREE CATALOG ON 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON OR 
CALL, DETROIT 
TRINITY 3-8030 


JACK A. FROST, DEPT. J 
234 PIQUETTE AVE. 

DETROIT 2, MICH. 

Please send me free catalog giving list of 
equipment and full information on your 
service. 

NAME_ 


RENTAL EQUIPMENT FOR DISPLAYS ... MOTION 
PICTURE, TELEVISION, CONVENTIONS, THEATRICAL 
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PRESTO SEAL 


Pro Model Presto Splicer 


the invisible butt-weld splicer 



splices CINEMASCOPE on 
precise . frame line — perma¬ 
nently in 10 seconds! 

Yes, also splices 
Cronar Polyester Base 
Test it. Project it. 

Can’t Feel, See or Hear It! 

No bloops on magnetic film. 


. . . with new PLUG-IN HEATER BLOCK 
ELIMINATES DOWN TIME! 


. . . replasticized! Eliminates drying out, no 

overlap, no cement or scraping, no double 
thickness or distortion. Guarantees perfect frame 
alignment. No light required. 

For all sizes of high speed mag¬ 
netic computing film and tapes. 

Sample splice and brochure on request. 


PRESTOSEAL S 

3727 33rd st.. Long Island City 1,N.Y. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 


Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 





PROCESSING 

Reversal specialists for over a decade. 
Our long experience insures superior quality. 
Electronically controlled machines keep tem¬ 
perature constant within .2 of one degree. 
National "Brilliantone" Cine prints are the finest 
available. Write for free catalogue. 

CONTACT PRINTING B 4 W DUPLICATING 
WORK PRINTS KODACHROME DUPLICATING 

EDGE NUMBERING VACUUMATING 

All work vaporafod at no extra chargo 

NATIONAL CINE LAB 

Bex 4425 Washington 17. D. C. 


.V.V.VAV.'A 


“OSCAR” NOMINEES 

(Continued from Page 139) 


“Executive Suite,” (M-G-M), George 
Folsey, A.S.C. 

“On The Waterfront,” (Columbia), 
Boris Kauffman, A.S.C. 

“Rogue Cop,” (M-G-M), John Seitz, 
A.S.C. 

“Sabrina,” (Paramount), Charles B. 
Lang, Jr., A.S.C. 

Color 

“The Egyptian,” (Fox), Leon Sham- 
roy, A.S.C. 

“The Rear Window,” (Paramount), 
Robert Burks, A.S.C. 

“Seven Brides For Seven Brothers,” 
(M-G-M), George Folsey, A.S.C. 

“The Silver Chalice,” (Warner Bros.), 
William V. Skall, A.S.C. 

“Three Coins In The Fountain,” 
(Fox), Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 

For the first time in a number of 
years, one cinematographer has two 
pictures nominated, and thus has a 
double chance in the awards. He is 
George Folsey, A.S.C., one of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s top directors of pho¬ 
tography, who photographed the black- 
and-white production, “Executive Suite,” 
and the color production, “Seven Brides 
For Seven Brothers.” 

The ten productions named above are 
now being voted on by some 1700 active 
members of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences, and this ballot¬ 
ing will select the best achievement in 
cinematography in each class, which will 
be announced at the Academy’s annual 
awards presentation ceremonies in Holly¬ 
wood late this month. 

The ten contending films were se¬ 
lected by a process of elimination ballot¬ 
ing by the industry’s directors of pho¬ 
tography from a list of more than 50 
films nominated by the men who filmed 
them, or by their contemporaries. 

The Academy’s rules provide that 
both foreign and domestic films shall be 
eligible for achievement awards consid¬ 
eration. Early in the year each director 
of photography in the motion picture 
industry is given the opportunity to sub¬ 
mit for consideration the name of one 
black-and-white and one color produc¬ 
tion on which he has received single or 
joint screen credit as director of photog¬ 
raphy. In addition each may also sub¬ 
mit the name of one eligible black-and- 
white and one eligible color foreign 
production which he deems worthy of 
Awards consideration. The productions 
thus submitted are then listed on a Pre¬ 
liminary ballot, which is sent to all 
directors of photography in the industry 
who vote for not more than ten produc¬ 
tions in each classification in the order 
of their preference (i.e., ten black-and- 
white and ten color productions). 


The twenty productions receiving the 
greatest number of votes from this pre¬ 
liminary balloting are then sfcreened 
and voted upon to select the five best 
in each classification. These productions 
are then voted upon by the Academy 
membership to select the one production 
in each classification to be awarded the 
Academy’s gold statuette or “Oscar”— 
which is presented to the respective 
director of photography. All voting is 
by secret ballot, and the winners are 
known only to the certified public ac¬ 
countant firm, which is entrusted with 
the final tabulation. The final vote re¬ 
sults are kept secret until the “big night” 
when the presentations of “Oscars” takes 
place. 

Although the names of several foreign 
productions were submitted in the be¬ 
ginning for consideration for cinema¬ 
tography, only one—“The Little Kid¬ 
nappers” — succeeded in making the 
Preliminary Ballot. It was eliminated 
in the balloting to select the Nominees. 
The last time that a foreign production 
remained in the running to eventually 
capture an “Oscar” was in 1951 when 
“The Third Man,” a British production 
photographed by Robert Krasker, won 
the Academy’s achievement award for 
best black-and-white photography. In 
1948, two Arthur Rank productions 
captured both the black-and-white and 
color achievement awards. These were 
“Great Expectations” (B&W) photo¬ 
graphed by Guy Green, and “Black Nar¬ 
cissus” (Color) photographed by Jack 
Cardiff, A.S.C. 

Of the nine directors of photography 
in the running this year, three are pre¬ 
vious “Oscar” winners. Charles Lang, 
Jr., A.S.C., won his first Award in 1934 
for the photography of “A Farewell To 
Arms.” Leon Shamroy, A.S.C., won in 
1943 with “The Black Swan” (color), 
in 1945 with “Wilson” (color), and 
again in 1946 with “Leave Her To 
Heaven” (color). William V. Skall, 
A.S.C., won an Award jointly with two 
other cinematographers for the Techni¬ 
color photography of “Joan of Arc.” 

The Academy’s Awards Presentation 
ceremonies will take place at the Pan- 
tages Theatre in Hollywood the evening 
of March 30th. A full account of the 
winning films and the men who pho¬ 
tographed them will appear in the April 
issue of American Cinematographer . 


Sixteen millimeter motion picture film 
and its many applications will be the 
special feature of the 77th semi-annual 
Convention of the Society of Motion Pic¬ 
ture and Television Engineers in Chi¬ 
cago, Ill., April 18th to 22nd. 
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to do is hold one end against the 
beginning of the leader and read off 
the figure nearest the other end, which 
will give you the screen time to the 
nearest second. 

When you’ve gone through all your 
shots and have noted the details, put the 
film away. The notes are all you need 
until the final stages of cutting. Number 
your list of shots, decide on your open¬ 
ing and closing titles, and you’re ready 
to begin. 

A degree of ruthlessness in throwing 
out shots that aren’t up to standard is 
essential. Poor exposure, bad focusing, 
action jumps, camera jerks, parallax 
faults and shots too short to be seen 
properly are the principal offenders, and 
all the serious cases must be removed. 
For the moment it’s just a matter of 
deleting the shots from the list. 

Next comes the most difficult opera¬ 
tion—sorting the shots into their best 
order. You’ve had the creative element 
removed from your belated script, but 
to make up for it you’ve got to juggle 
with your notes. You’ve seen every shot, 
so it’s not as difficult as it sounds. Be¬ 
sides, most shots dictate their own order, 


for 
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especially where straightforward narra¬ 
tive is concerned. 

All the same, it can be tricky deciding 
how to shuffle a series of scenic shots, 
which feature members of the family 
strolling from one place to another. Pro¬ 
viding they walk in and out of each shot 
in the same screen direction, you’ve got 
complete freedom to put the shots in any 
order you like. There can’t be any 
strict rules for this kind of situation, for 
so much depends on individual circum¬ 
stances. 

Incidentally, the question of screen 
direction is a most important one in 
cutting. When making your notes, make 
sure you put down the direction in 
which any character enters or leaves a 
shot. It doesn’t matter in the slightest 
what the actual direction was when you 
were shooting the scene; all that counts 
is the screen direction. 

Look at it this way: Supposing you 
make a shot of baby crawling along on 
all fours. Instead of panning to follow, 
you let him crawl out of the picture, 
let’s say to the left. A few minutes later 
you decide to make another shot of baby 
crawling a little further on. This time 
you take the shot from the opposite 
angle, though baby is still heading in the 
same direction. But if you let him crawl 
in and out of the frame, he will appear 
to enter from the left and exit right. 

If you splice this shot direct onto the 
first, it’ll look as if baby turns round 
and goes back the way he came, even 
though he actually continues as before. 
So note your screen directions and fol¬ 
low the maxim, “Exit left, enter right.” 

That’s a rule to which there are no 
exceptions, but for the most part shot 
order is a question of trial and error. 
Splicing and re-splicing film doesn’t do 
it much good, but re-arranging a list of 
numbers is quick and safe. There are 
a few guiding principles, of course. The 
problem can be summarized as a ques¬ 
tion of threads and links. 

The ideal film is composed of a series 
of sequences, each concentrating on a 
single thread. Each sequence flows into 
the next by means of a link, which can 
also take innumerable different forms. 

Threads range from a complex narra¬ 
tive to a group of shots on one subject 
introduced by a suitable title. For ex¬ 
ample, “The beach has many attrac¬ 
tions” could tie up a few assorted shots 
which won’t fit in anywhere else, though 
this is the coward’s way out, and should 
be reserved for moments of crisis. 

Links can be even more difficult, and 
should really be thought out during the 
filming stage or before. Sometimes the 
material can completely defy the editor 
who tries to dovetail two totally different 
sequences, and his only recourse is to a 
title. Often, though, surprising chances 
are overlooked. Pictorial links can be 


of an astonishing variety. Similar sub¬ 
ject matter, similar compositions, similar 
movements, these are the things to look 
for. 

You could cut from a close-up of 
Junior’s feet paddling in the sea to a 
closeup of his father soaking his feet 
after an afternoon hike, though you’d be 
lucky to find two shots which corres¬ 
ponded so well unless you’d actually 
taken them for the purpose. On the 
other hand, a cut from the children 
playing with a toy boat, train or car to 
a shot of a real boat, train or car might 
easily be possible in a few spools of 
“odds and ends” footage. 

So much, then, for the order of the 
shots. After you’ve satisfied yourself 
that your list of numbers can’t be im¬ 
proved, the question of timing arises. If 
you’ve any mammoth shots running over 
25 seconds, you’ll need to intercut them 
with other shots or whittle them down. 
Be careful, too, of the comparative 
lengths of closeups, medium shots and 
long shots. A very approximate guide 
is that average closeups should last about 
5 seconds, medium shots about 8 
seconds, and long shots about 12 seconds. 

Use short shots if you want to build 
up a little excitement or tension. They’re 
best for comedy, too. But for calm, 
placid material, concentrate on longer 
shots. The ideal is a combination of the 
two, inter-related as the mood of the 
film changes. 

Rather surprisingly, you’ll find you 
can judge tempo on your shot list quite 
satisfactorily after a little practice. When 
you’ve noted the length you think suit¬ 
able for each shot against its number in 
the order list, you’re ready to cut the 
film according to your schedule. 

Frankly, you’ll be lucky if your first 
assembly is perfect. You’ll almost cer¬ 
tainly find a few things that need tight¬ 
ening up or re-arranging. But you will 
have done all the donkey-work much 
quicker than usual—and you won’t have 
harmed a frame of film in the process. 

SPLICING WITH TAPE 

(Continued from Page 152) 

staple or stitch splices. Tape splices are 
also useful for negative repairing, 
whether the damage be a broken per¬ 
foration or a broken film. And in the 
16mm field the utility of tape splicing 
may be even greater than for 35mm 
applications. 

During the course of this work we 
have been in contact with tape and splicer 
manufacturers. Many have shown inter¬ 
est in developing further the materials 
and equipment needed for tape splicing. 
And the Du Pont Company is ready to 
cooperate with any who wish to par¬ 
ticipate in this development. end 
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Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large , 
brilliantly illuminated screen. 


The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading, portable, will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“EAST OF EDEN” 

(Continued from Page 149) 

cases were stocked with the type of 
merchandise in use during that era. 

All this took very careful research. 
Research department heads spent sev¬ 
eral weeks in Salinas gathering old 
photographs and information from the 
citizenry about the town as it was prior 
to our entry into World War I. The in¬ 
formation gave authenticity and vermi- 
similitude to the recreation of 1917 
Salinas at the studio as well as to the 
staging and photographing of such 
events as thet World War I parade. 

These locales represented the key sets 
and scenes of the picture on which di¬ 
rector of photography McCord focused 
his attention in the early stages of 
planning the photography. The venera¬ 
ble facades of the World War I era. the 
simple life of those days, the sedate 
decor of interiors of the day—all these 
factors had a bearing on the photo¬ 
graphic approach that was to be given 
the production. 

The picture is not long on the screen 
before the striking artistry of McCord’s 
cinematography comes sharply to one’s 
attention. It is reminiscent of the imag¬ 
inative camera work that marked 
“Johnny Belinda,” which won McCord 
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an Academy Award nomination in 

1949. 

Perhaps the most startling innovation 
is the way he tilted or angled the 
CinemaScope camera in order to 
achieve a more compelling composition 
when shooting the dramatic scene where 
the father is having a heart-to-heart talk 
with his troublesome son, Cal. The two 
are seated at the family dining room 
table—the father at the far end, and 
son at the side, in left foreground. To 
bring the two dramatically into prom¬ 
inence in a tight, wide-screen closeup, 
McCord moved his camera around to 
place the table diagonally in the Cine¬ 
maScope frame, then tilted the camera 
to one side so that the wide rectaugular 
area of the CinemaScope frame would 
tightly fit the composition. In this way, 
the father was given visual dominance 
in the scene that could not have been 
accomplished in any other way. It is 
something that never before had been 
tried with the CinemaScope camera, un¬ 
doubtedly because of the ultra wide¬ 
screen format. McCord’s imaginative 
treatment here sets a pattern sure to be 
followed by others. 

He used the tilted camera technique 
in still another scene, too. Later in the 
picture, there is a shot of Cal swinging 
in a garden. Instead of shooting the 
scene head on, with the boy swinging 
alternately toward and away from the 
camera, McCord set up his camera a 
little to one side, so that the wide 
CinemaScope frame encompassed the 
arc of the swing, keeping the boy in 
fairly close focus. As the boy swung 
forward, the camera, mounted on a free- 
head, was angled and tilted to keep the 
swing action within the frame, giving 
an unusual photographic effect to the 
scene. 

This is the type of imaginative pho¬ 
tography which director Kazan invited 
of McCord when he gave him free rein 
to develop bold new treatment in the 
filming of “East of Eden.” Kazan would 
often call McCord to one side and tell 
him, “If you see something you can do 
to improve this scene, I want you to do 
it. Figure it out, then call me when 
you’re ready.” 

Although it was Kazan who in the 
beginning sought the bold, the realistic 
and the unconventional treatment in the 
photography of “East of Eden,” it was 
Ted McCord who more than once, hav¬ 
ing caught the spirit of the thing from 
Kazan, steadfastly held to the credo first 
established by him. “You’ve got to be 
bold, and brave, too, to work with 
Kazan,” said McCord, “for he’s that 
kind of a man himself.” So when Me-' 
Cord chided him at one time for want¬ 
ing to shoot scenes “both ways for pro¬ 
tection.” Kazan was persuaded to follow 
the bold and unconventional camera 
treatments which the daily rushes had 






already shown to be highly successful. 

“East of Eden” is punctuated with 
many unusually dramatic photographic 
treatments about which limited space 
precludes describing here. But there is 
another instance where McCord’s imag¬ 
ination paid off that resulted in a simple 
effect, obtained in a method that is al¬ 
most as old as cinematography itself. 

Kazan wanted a “spooky” effect in the 
photography where the camera was to 
capture action of the boy Cal in his 
bedroom. McCord suggested shooting 
the scene through the bedroom window 
and through the transparent netting that 
was the window curtain—with an off¬ 
stage fan gently blowing the curtain to 
and fro as if it were moved by a gentle 
breeze. The pictorial effect is most un¬ 
usual and lends just the right atmos¬ 
phere to a scene that begins a new 
dramatic phase of the picture. 

In the very beginning—before actual 
shooting of the picture began—McCord 
made a number of pre-production tests 
to determine the most appropriate colors 
for the key sets, colors that would be in 
keeping with the precise mood director 
Kazan felt was so necessary to the mo¬ 
tivation of the story theme. For mood 
was a highly important factor in this 
picture, a factor that was to underscore 
the unusual personality of Cal, the 
strong feelings of the father, and the 
moods of Cal’s brother Aron and his 
sweethetart Abra. No less important was 
the strong pictorial mood that would 
give the brothel interiors the evil and 
foreboding aspect so necessary to back¬ 
ground the action that takes place there. 

Here a unique method was followed. 
A number of flats were painted or dec¬ 
orated with wallpaper. Then they were 
photographed in pairs on the test stage 
by McCord. The flats were paired in 
contrasts and were photographed under 
different lighting schemes. The test foot¬ 
age was viewed in the projection room 
and it was here that the art directors, 
and Kazan and McCord mutually de¬ 
cided on the most appropriate color 
patterns and lighting for the various key 
sets. Here again, the trend was away 
from the conventional—the “formula” 
procedures. There was to be no set ratios 
for the lighting. Color, and mood estab¬ 
lished through light and shadow, keyed 
the photographic treatment throughout 
the picture, even to the most insignifi¬ 
cant shot—if it can be said that there 
was such a thing in “East of Eden.” 

And while we’re on the subject of 
interiors, special mention should be 
made of one scene in particular, the 
hall in Kate’s gambling house, because 
a great deal of tense action takes place 
there; but more important—because it 
is lit with a single lamp—a 10-K. This 
was placed at the far end of the hall, 
facing toward the camera. As the play- 
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ers move forward toward thte camera 
(in search of the door leading to the 
mother’s “office”) they appear in sil¬ 
houette. Still, there was a measure of 
modelling achieved through some of the 
light from the 10-K lamp, which was 
reflected by the highly varnished walls 
and floor of the hall. It was an ingenious 
treatment of a seemingly impossible 
lighting situation. 

Holding to his credo for genuine real¬ 
ism in the photography of “East of 
Eden,” director Kazan early in the plan¬ 
ning of the picture indicated he wanted 
no process shots of any kind. In the shots 
of Cal riding atop a freight car of a 
moving train, the CinemaScope camera 
was mounted on top of the car and the 
shots made as the train moved through 
a stretch of countryside. It was while 
making these shots that McCord and his 
crew, along with the costly camera, were 
almost swept off the freight car as it 
passed under a low bridge. The crew 
had been too engrossed in attending the 
camera to notice the train’s rapid ap¬ 
proach toward the bridge. Fortunately, 
the camera cleared the bridge by a scant 
three inches, and all in the crew escaped 
without a scratch. 

An interesting problem was encoun¬ 
tered when the company was shooting 
exteriors where action takes place in a 
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CAMERA TRICKS 

(Continued from Page 160) 


field covered with wild mustard in 
bloom — a beautiful scene pictorially, 
which enhanced the mood for the ro¬ 
mantic action; here Abra first reveals 
her interest in Cal. Despite the great 
caution taken to prevent trampling of 
the mustard, the studio greens man was 
kept busy replacing the trampled mus¬ 
tard with fresh, upright plants dug up 
in an adjacent field. As with so many 
wild plants, mustard will not take to 
transplanting, and as a result the trans¬ 
plants wilted within minutes. The scenes 
were finally shot by delaying the trans¬ 
planting until all rehearsals had been 
completed, then, when the scene was 
ready to take, the trampled plants were 
replaced, the action started, and the 
camera ordered to “roll.” 

One of the most extensive phases of 
the photography involved the scenes of 
Cal and Abra in a gondola atop a Ferris 
wheel in an amusement park. For this 
sequence, Warner Brothers erected a 
Ferris wheel on the studio lot, where 
shooting could proceed without the in¬ 
terference that normally would be en¬ 
countered were the action shot in an 
amusement park. Here is another ex¬ 
ample of Kazan disdaining the process 
shot in favor of “the real thing.” An¬ 
other producer, perhaps, would have 
played the action on the sound stage 
against a process background. 

To elevate the camera, the giant cam¬ 
era crane Disney employed in filming 
“20,000 Leagues Under The Sea” was 
used. To provide similar mobility for the 
sound recording equipment and mike 
boom, a telescoping parallel on a city 
power company truck was brought in 
and the sound equipment mounted on 
its elevator platform, as shown in the 
photo on page 148. To elevate the nec¬ 
essary lighting units above the top of 
the Ferris wheel, a giant construction 
crane was brought onto the lot. From 
the end of the crane a sturdy platform 
was suspended and the lamps mounted 
on it; the power cables were strung up 
overhead to the supporting cable and 
thence down the crane to the supply 
source on the ground. 

Mention should be made here of the 
judicious way high and low camera 
angles are used throughout the picture; 
they are not overworked, with the re¬ 
sult that when they are used, they give 
unusual dramatic impact to the picture. 

Perhaps the most emphatic thing 
photographically one feels in observing 
“East of Eden” on the screen, is that it 
is an outstanding example of the camera 
used with proper emphasis. At no time 
do the photographic mechanics nor the 
“new look” that marks CinemaScope in¬ 
trude; rather they add vividness to the 
interpretation of the script and point up 
the subtle shadings that are so im¬ 
portant in this strong dramatic film of 
moods and unusual personalities. end 


of sturdy strap iron, which has a hole 
drilled at either end to take the tripod 
and camera screws. 

Using the camera thus, the scene is 
shot normally. After the film is proces¬ 
sed and ready for editing, the upside- 
down scene is cut out, turned right side 
up, and spliced in its proper place in the 
film continuity. When the film is pro¬ 
jected, the action in the upside-down 
shot will appear in reverse. 

The old cliche in the use of this type 
shot (and one that is still good for a 
laugh in comedies and sports films) is 
that of the diver who suddenly rises 
from the water and flips himself up on 
the springboard. Variations of this trick 
offer fine comic possibilities when 
specially tailored to fit the film story. 

It can be used in professional films, 
such as TV commercials, too. Let us 
consider a spot TV announcement for a 
breakfast food. The subject is first 
filmed eating heartily from a dish 
stacked high with the breakfast food. 



SPECTRA Brightness Spot Meter with iris and 
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color temperature. 


A New Improved Spectra Brighness 
Spot Meter has been announced by Photo 
Research Corpn., 127 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. The meter is employed 
in the motion picture industry to evalu¬ 
ate minute areas of lighting on motion 
picture and television sets, theatre 
screens, etc. The new model will also 
evaluate color temperature for color 
photography. 

Developed from Photo Research 
Corp.’s long experience in the design, 
manufacture and application of ex¬ 
posure meters, densitometers, color tem¬ 
perature meters, filters and other pre¬ 
cision photographic and photometric 
instruments, the Spectra Brightness 
meter is the first instrument of its kind 
which completely eliminates the human 
factor in evaluating light. 


When finished, subject goes out into the 
garden; then, with a mighty leap he 
bounds to the top of the garden wall— 
to demonstrate the vigor the breakfast 
food gave him, of course! To produce 
the shot of the amazing jump to the top 
of the garden wall, the subject is filmed 
jumping down from the wall—with the 
camera mounted upside down. The 
scene, of course, is turned end for end 
in the editing. 

You can employ this same technique 
to photograph action that would other¬ 
wise be dangerous or difficult to stage— 
such as the famous vaudeville knife¬ 
throwing trick, or shooting an arrow and 
making it appear to hit the center of 
the bull’s eye. In the latter, the camera 
is mounted upside-down, and the arrow 
plunged into the bull’s eye of the target. 
A sturdy thread is attached to the arrow, 
and as the camera is started, it is pulled 
by someone off stage—causing the arrow 
to fly out of the target. The scene turned 
end for end, and properly trimmed to 


The instrument measures the bright¬ 
ness of a small spot from a remote 
location. This brightness is indicated di¬ 
rectly on the instrument dial in footlam- 
berts. Any operator will secure the same 
reading of a given light condition, since 
the unit is completely independent of 
the sensitivity of the user’s eye, and 
requires no time-consuming manual 
matching of brightness. 

All this is accomplished through the 
use of a vacuum phototube, electrometer 
tube amplifier and microammeter. The 
telescopic sight of the instrument forms 
a magnified image of an area approxi¬ 
mately five times the diameter of the 
area measured. A circle in the center of 
the reticule indicates the exact area 
measured. 

No external source of power is re¬ 
quired to operate the instrument other 
than the small battery pack supplied 
with it. 

An auxiliary attachment is used to 
permit the Spectra’s use in evaluating 
color temperature. 

In addition to its many applications 
in the motion picture and television in¬ 
dustries, the Spectra’s use has recently 
been extended to a wide number oi 
industries for measuring illumination 
brightness, brightness of reflected light, 
and the effectiveness of lighting on in¬ 
strument panels of aircraft, according 
to Karl Freund, president of Photo Re¬ 
search Corp. end 


Spectra Meter Now Measures Color Temperature 
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eliminate the static frames before the 
arrow action begins, appears on the 
screen with the arrow entering the scene 
and plunging into the bull’s eye. The 
knife-throwing trick is done the same 
way, with threads tied to the knives and 
the knives pulled out of the wall one by 
one by a person out of camera range. 
Here careful camera placement is vital 
to eliminate picking up the threads in 
the scene. 

The upside-down technique also can 
be used to make trick effects in movie 
titles, such as those where the words of 
the title appear to be washed up on 
shore by a wave, or titles which appear 
to materialize from a pile of scrambled 
child’s blocks. 

Double-exposure — Double-exposing 
two or more scenes on the same length 
of film is a trick that has been widely 
used in professional film making, and it 
holds a number of interesting applica¬ 
tions for the amateur, as well. In many 
of the films based on fantasy, dream 
sequences are often used to convey the 
hidden thoughts or emotions of a specific 
character. By double-exposing shots of 
the character over exaggerated scenes or 
situations, the idea of unreality can be 
brought home quite forcibly. 

The mechanics of producing double- 
exposed shots are basically simple. The 
two separate scenes are carefully planned 
in advance so that the compositions of 
each will complement each other, rather 
than clash. The first scene is exposed, 
then the film is wound back in the 
camera to the start of the scene. The 
second scene is then exposed for the 
same period of time or number of 
frames. Here, careful exposure control 
must be maintained so that the two 
scenes will balance in density and 
quality. 

To achieve the best effect, the princi¬ 
pal scene of the two should be lighted so 
that it contains a substantial dark area 
over which the second scene will be 
exposed. The subordinate scene should 
be played against a completely black 
background, thus eliminating any dis¬ 
turbing clash of backgrounds of the two 
exposures. A typical scene of this kind 
would be that of a person dreaming, 
with the second exposure showing what 
he is dreaming. The person should be 
placed low in the picture frame, with 
the lighting subdued and concentrated 
on him. The upper part of the frame 
should be left dark. Over this area, then, 
the superimposed image is photographed. 
As a guide, the area limits should be 
marked in the finder, where feasible. 

Where a ghost image effect is desired, 
the subordinate scene is under-exposed 
about one-half stop, and thus will appear 
somewhat transparent, with the principal 
scene showing through. This technique 
can be used, not only to produce a ghost 



ALL MODELS FIT 
IN YOUR CAR! 



CINEKAD Microphone Booms 


CINEKAD Mike Booms are light in 
weight , rigidly constructed, precision 
engineered and ideal for location or 
studio work. 

1 Model BR-11 extends from 6 to 11 feet. 

2 Model C-12 extends from 7 to 13 feet; has 
external directional mike control. 

3 Model “Miracle" extends from 7 to 18 
feet; has internal fitted noiseless directional 
mike control. 

4 Model C-18 extends from 7 to 19Va feet; 
has external directional mike control. 


For Prices and Literature , 

Ask Your Dealer or Write 

CINEKAD ENGINEERING CO. 

500 WEST 52ND ST.. NEW YORK 19. N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


5 “Fishpole" mike boom extends from 6 to 
12 feet. The monopod feature permits op¬ 
erator to handle “Fishpole” mike boom for 
hours without fatigue. 

Each CINEKAD Mike Boom has a sturdy 
5-foot stand , which can be elevated to a 
height of 10 feet . 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Projec¬ 
tors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Im¬ 
provements as used in the Hollywood Studios. New 
and Used . . . BARGAINS. Established 25 years. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 

HO 9-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 




illusion, but to show a subject talking to 
his own conscience, etc. 

Double-exposing color film is rela¬ 
tively difficult, since it involves the prob¬ 
lem of color mixing and because addi¬ 
tional exposure affects the colors in the 
scene first exposed. But where double¬ 
exposure is to be employed in making 
color titles, bold, white letters given 
sufficient contract to “burn through” can 
be superimposed quite successfully over 
scenes photographed in color. 

Because of the more precise control 
the method offers, double-printing is 
often employed, where double-exposure 
proves unsatisfactory. This is a labora¬ 
tory procedure in which the two scenes 
are first exposed on separate lengths of 
film, and are then combined through 
optical printing by a commercial film 
laboratory. The great advantage in this 
method is that a greater degree of ex¬ 
posure control can be exercised in bal¬ 
ancing the scenes in the laboratory to 
produce more uniform quality and 
density in the final print. 

Next month, we shall discuss addi¬ 
tional camera tricks which the cine 
cameraist can make, thus giving his films 
a measure of professional polish. end 



MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
1'SMM - 35MM 

• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

One of the 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
sound. 

IVrite hr 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PROFITABLE! 

EXCITING! 

EDUCATIONAL! 

We need 16mm movie makers in every city. 
Send name, camera equipment used, and 
name of camera club, if any. 

NATIONAL NEWS & FEATURE SYNDICATE 
391 Huntley • West Hollywood 48, Calif. 
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COLOR-TELEVISION FILM SHOOTING PRACTICES 

(Continued from Page 142) 


chrome receivers. The following staging 
recommendations were formulated with 
these considerations in mind: 

1. Flesh tones of performer s shoul¬ 
ders, arms and back should match facial 
make-up. Normal variations from per¬ 
former to performer are permissible. 

2. Costumes and backgrounds of the 
same hue or luminance as flesh tones 
will result in loss of perspective, partic¬ 
ularly on monochrome receivers, and 
the performers will not stand out from 
the rest of the picture. 

3. In shooting successive scenes at 
different angles and , more particularly, 
at different times , great care must be 
taken to see that the colors of costumes , 
background , and make-up are identical 
to those photographed in earlier takes. 
The chances of having glaring incon¬ 
sistencies between takes is much greater 
when color is used. 

4. Backgrounds low in color satura- 
iton , matte-surfaced and of medium 
luminance will help avoid reflection of 
colored light onto other parts of the 
scene being photographed with conse¬ 
quent color contamination. In addition, 
it provides better contrast between fore¬ 
ground and background objects as seen 
on both color and monochrome receivers. 

5. Background-to-subject reflectance 
ratios lower than 1 to II /2 will destroy 
all illusion of depth, particularly for 
monochrome viewers. 

6. Close-ups should be emphasized 
and tightened about 15 % as compared 
to practices for monochrome television 
in order to obtain equivalent fine detail. 
Even in shooting film for black-and- 
white television some producers have 
failed to keep their shots tight enough. 
In color the need for following this 
practice is even more important be¬ 
cause of the somewhat lower resolution 
capabilities of the color television system. 

7. Long shots , busy background and 
small detail , suffer even more in the 
color television system than they do in 
black-and-white. It is recommended that 
they be used sparingly and primarily to 
establish locales for special effects. 

As is well known, the hue saturation 
and luminance (brightness) of any sur¬ 
face depend not only upon the reflect¬ 
ance characteristics of the surface itself, 
but also upon the nature of the light 
striking the surface. Whereas in mono¬ 
chrome photography the color of the 
light has only secondary effects on gray- 
tone rendition, in color photography va¬ 
riations in the color of the illumination 
can seriously affect the fidelity of color 
reproduction. 

Effective lighting is a valuable aid in 
preserving an illusion of three-dimen¬ 


sionality on a two-dimensional viewing 
surface. Where the final result is viewed 
only in color, color contrasts may be 
relied upon to achieve the desired re¬ 
sult. However, in television, where 
monochrome viewing of color film is 
also involved, consideration must also 
be given to achieving perspective with 
luminance (brightness) contrasts alone. 
Finally, since both color-film and color- 
television systems can accommodate only 
a limited contrast range, it is important 
that measurable factors (light levels, set 
and costume reflectance, film character¬ 
istics, etc.) be accurately determined 
and precisely maintained within the 
proper operating range in order to in¬ 
sure satisfactory and consistent results. 
Such latitude as is available should be 
relied upon to offset expected errors and 
variations in shooting and processing 
rather than to permit careless work. 

1. Color temperature of all lighting 
sources should be checked and main¬ 
tained at the specified value — usually 
3200 K for color film intended for in¬ 
door shooting. Light sources should have 
a smooth spectral distribution, (e.g., in¬ 
candescent lamps and color corrected 
arcs). 

2. Light sources of different types 
may be intermixed provided they have 
similar energy distribution spectrums 
and are color corrected to within 100 K 
of the standard value. Variations be¬ 
yond the 100 K limit result in notice¬ 
able color shifts as the subject is viewed 
from different angles or moves from 
under one light source to another. Con- 



Animatic power supply and interval meter 
which actuates camera-pulldown attachment. 


A New Departure in intervalometers 
for time-lapse cinematography employs 
electronics to trigger the camera release 
instead of a mechanical device. Market- 


sequently, little use can be made of 
dimmers to control the brightness of 
incandescent lamps. 

3. Light sources for background il¬ 
lumination need not be balanced so 
precisely provided no objects whose 
colors are familiar to the viewers are 
included in the background. 

4. Ideally , key-light to fill-light ratios 
in the vicinity of il/£> to 1 and absolute 
key-light levels of at least 600 ft-c should 
be maintained. Larger ratios may be 
used sparingly to obtain desired effects, 
and are, of course, encountered in out¬ 
door shooting. They are likely to result 
in very contrasty pictures when the film 
is viewed on a color-television system. 
Lower absolute light levels may produce 
too shallow a depth of focus. 

5. Uniformity of lighting in the play¬ 
ing area is essential. Small variations in 
illumination can result in exaggerated 
deviations in the fidelity of color re¬ 
production. 

6. Flat lighting , although easy to use, 
results in lack of modeling, and destroys 
the sense of space between objects, par¬ 
ticularly when viewed over monochrome 
television system. 

7. High key-lighting results in the 
most consistently pure color reproduc¬ 
tion. Low key-lighting is far less pre¬ 
dictable in color and tends to give a 
muddy reproduction. 

8. Subject contrast as determined by 
a spot-brightness meter should not ex¬ 
ceed 20 to 1. This value is in keeping 
with the capabilities of the present-day 
color-television system. 

9. Exact reproducibility of lighting , as 
to lighting ratios , color temperatures 
and direction of light , is essential to re¬ 
duce a minimum shot-to-shot and scene- 


ed by Anson Research Co., North Hol¬ 
lywood, Calif., the Dunning Animatic 
Interval Meter will will operate cine 
cameras for single exposures at inter¬ 
vals ranging from one to sixty seconds. 

As with many devices of this kind, 
there are no wheels, cogs or clockwork 
involved. An electric charge is built up 
within the Meter and released at the 
interval desired. This is directed to the 
camera pull-down mechanism, which is 
the only mechanical device involved. 

The Dunning Animatic Interval Meter 
may be had to operate on dry batteries, 
A.C. power, or photoflash. 

Single frame pull-down attachments 
are presently available for use with the 
timer in time-lapse photography with the 
Eastman Cine Special and the Bolex 
H16 cameras. 


Animatic Timer For Time-lapse Photography 
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to scene variations. Accurate and reli¬ 
able incident-light and spot-brightness 
meters are recommended, the former for 
setting lighting levels and the latter to 
control contrast. Detailed lighting plans 
of the entire shoooting area are also 
recommended. 

For a given lens aperture, and assum¬ 
ing conventional motion-picture cameras 
are used, presently available color film 
requires approximately three times the 
light level that is necessary for obtaining 
an optimum output signal from a color- 
television camera. The effective speed 
of a color-film camera system may be 
said to be only one-third that of a color- 
television camera system and about one- 
tenth that of a black-and-white television 
camera. Identical lenses may be used for 
television and for 35mm film cameras. 
Thus, in order to obtain the same depth 
of focus in color motion pictures as in 
color-television pictures, it would be 
necessary to employ three times the 
light level used in color television. Since 
this would entail lighting levels in the 
vicinity of 1000 ft-c, it is not generally 
feasible to follow this procedure. In¬ 
stead, lighting levels approximately 
twice those used in color-television work 
are used and the remaining difference 
made up by employing larger lens aper¬ 
tures. Consequently, the depth of focus 
of color motion pictures produced in¬ 
doors is generally less than that obtain¬ 
able from a color-television camera. 

In addition, the performance of a 
motion-picture camera cannot be as 
readily checked as can that of a tele¬ 
vision camera. The television camera 
may be trained on a test chart and its 
performance determined in a few min¬ 
utes by measurement and observation. 
The motion-picture camera, on the other 
hand, can only be checked by exposing 
test film, waiting for it to be processed 
and usually after a day or more the re¬ 
sults are obtained, at which time the 
process may have to be repeated. This 
is unfortunate since, despite their rela¬ 
tive simplicity, motion-picture cameras 
often develop faults that adversely affect 
the end result. 

The camera checks outlined below are 
undoubtedly standard operating proce¬ 
dure for the professional cameraman 
who has worked with color film. Thev 
are. however, reiterated for the benefit 
of the reader who may not realize how 
small a latitude for error is permitted 
by color film. The need for carefully 
checking the performance of a camera 
and its associated lens under actual 
operating conditions cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

7. Complete focusing tests should be 
run on all cameras and with all lenses. 
Since, at best, the depth of focus is lim¬ 
ited, the distance calibration of all 
lenses in all cameras should be accu¬ 


rately known. 

2. The accuracy of the range finder or 
visual focusing attachment, if used, 
should also be determined. 

3. The accuracy of the viewfinder and 
the existence of any parallax errors 
should also be determined, particularly 
since many close-ups are likely to be 
involved. 

4. The flatness of the field of all 
lenses should be checked as a function 
of aperture. No reliance should be 
placed upon the lens simply because it 
bears a prominent name. 

5. The depth of focus of the equip¬ 
ment should be accurately ascertained. 
Where a follow-focus arrangement is not 
available, it may be necessary to raise 
the lighting level and reduce the aper¬ 
ture until an adequate depth of focus is 
obtained to cover the action. 

6. Any detectable jump or weave in 
cameras should be eliminated. The 
skill and precision with which a partic¬ 
ular camera is built and subsequently 
maintained largely determines the per¬ 
fection of its performance. 

Where program material from color 
motion-picture film is intended to be 
comparable in quality to that obtainable 
from a color-television camera, 35mm 
film should be used. For broadcasting 
stations not equipped to handle 35mm 
film, reduction prints from 35mm orig¬ 
inals should be provided. This recom¬ 
mendation is made because, although it 
is possible to make reasonably satisfac¬ 
tory prints from 16mm originals, in 
practice they are few and far be¬ 
tween. Whereas Type 5268 Kodachrome 
Commercial Film is capable of produc¬ 
ing a 16mm original that televises well, 
duplicates made from such originals are 
not of equal quality. 

7. Eastman Type 5243 Color Negative 
Film is capable of producing 35mm 
originals from which satisfactory color 
prints can be obtained. 

2. Eastman Type 5382 Color Print 
Film is suitable for producing satisfac¬ 
tory 35mm color release prints. 

3. Eastman Type 7382 Color Print 
Film has been successfully used for the 
production of 16mm reduction prints in 
color. 

4. Exposure tests of the particular 
batch of film to be used in a given pro¬ 
duction should be made under actual 
operating conditions. This should include 
the lighting, the camera, the lenses and 
the processing laboratory that will han¬ 
dle the final film. 

5. In critical work each job should 
be treated as if it were the first, since 
changes can occur in the film because 
of improper storage conditions. Cameras 
can develop troubles and lenses can be¬ 
come damaged. 

6. A slate containing, in addition to 
the usual information, a standard gray 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORAIORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE * C H I C A C 0 6 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-7316 

8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


j* RAPID PROCESSING j 
OF YOUR OWN 
! 16mm & 35mm FILM l 



Portable WATSON Cine’ Developing outfit pro¬ 
vides a simple, efficient, economical and speedy 
means for processing up to 200 ft. of 16mm or 
35mm (also 70mm) film—immediately after 
shooting. 

Low Cost, Uniform Processing—requires only 1 
gal. of solution. The WATSON Outfit with its 
3 nesting tanks—reels—and scratch-proof loader 
is prefered by MORE professionals because of its 
simplicity of operation and minimum cost—a prime 
factor to most small T.V. Stations, Labs, etc. 
Fully Guaranteed — Prices from $89.00 — Extra 
Reels, Tanks, etc., available. 

IVrite Cine Dept, for FRF.F. detailed Processing 
booklet. 


BURKE & JAMES, INC. 321 So. Wabash. Chicago 4, 
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Now! A 400ft. Magazine 
For Your BOLEX H-16 


Complete 

with 

Synchronous 
Motor 
and Base 

• 

Includes 

Installation 

and 

Case 



Permits continuous 400 ft. run of 16mm film— 
the 200 ft. daylight loading spool may be used 
in the 400 ft. magazine. The 100 ft. spool can 
be used in the camera without removing ex¬ 
ternal magazine. Fully guaranteed. Can YOU 
shoot a continuous wrestling match, prizefight or 
football game? If not write for complete in¬ 
formation or see your Bolex dealer. 



Ask about our Rack-Over , Sports- 
finder and Camera Base. 


TOLEDO CINE ENGINEERING 
1309 Milbum Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 


SURPLUS AIR BLOWERS 

SUTORBILT 2M STYLE 



Impellers 2" wide. 1" 
tube size inlet and out¬ 
let. Approximately 20 cu. 
ft. per minute at 2, 3, 
4 or 5 lbs. pressure. V 2 
h.p. required at 2 lbs. 

Not $150.00 
NOW ONLY $35.00 


Send 25c for our new 24-page catalog of process¬ 
ing machines and parts. 

METAL MASTERS 

5599 University Ave., San Diego 15, Calif. 


- Southeastern. 


Film Processing Company 
1305 Geiger Ave., Columbia 2, S.C. 
SPECIALIST IN 
DuPont 930-931 B & W 
REVERSAL 16mm FILM 

• Industrial 

• Television 

• Training 

24 hour service 

FILM IN STOCK 


“The Finest Cameras 

Deserve the Finest Care” 





IKON 


AUTHORIZED 

Service To All Fine Cameras 

ROMLE-WAHL & CO. 

520 W. 7th ST. 

LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 


scale and color patches should be a part 
of every test and production shot. These 
slates should be carried through to the 
finished prints and the gray-scale steps 
should be large enough to permit the 
making of densitometer measurements. 

7. The processing laboratories should 
be required to tag every piece of film 
with their own brand of sensitometer 
strips and these test strips should re¬ 
main on the film when it is delivered. 
Obviously a sufficient length of unex¬ 
posed film must be provided to allow 
the laboratories to meet this require¬ 
ment. 

8. Although the standards of the sev¬ 
eral acceptable processing laboratories 
differ from each other, continuous checks 
should be made to ascertain that any 
given laboratory is producing consistent 
results . In general, because of the non¬ 
existence of industry standards, direct 
correlation cannot be made between the 
data obtained from the measuring meth¬ 
ods employed by the various labora¬ 
tories. 

9. A contrast range of 20 to 1 should 
be used as a target for the final print. 
This goal is recommended despite the 
natural tendency, resulting from direct 
viewing, to produce prints that, from 


a television standpoint, have execessive 
contrast ranges. 

10. The density of the highlights on 
finished prints should be as low as pos¬ 
sible, consistent with retaining signifi¬ 
cant highlight detail. Glint lights and 
spectral reflection from jewelry, musical 
instruments and other highly polished 
objects should not be considered as “sig¬ 
nificant” highlights in determining 
highlight density. 

11. Jump and weave introduced by 
poor printing machines should be 
guarded against by critically sampling 
all release prints delivered 'by the proc¬ 
essing laboratory. 

12. Experience indicates that consid¬ 
erable care must be exercised in color- 
correcting the print released for tele¬ 
vision transmission. Although some com¬ 
pensation for color inaccuracies may be 
obtained in the television system, it must 
be realized that it is not feasible to make 
scene-to-scene adjustments during film 
transmission. 

13. Satisfactory black-and-white prints 
can be obtained from color film. Until 
a substantial number of television sta¬ 
tions are equipped to transmit color film, 
it may be desirable to utilize black-and- 

(Continued on Page 178) 



Future Television Film Producers? 


HAVING borrowed the equipment used by their dad, Bill Benesch, director of film photog¬ 
raphy for WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio, sons Jamie (at sound controls), Mike (behind the 
camera), and Bill, Jr., making like a director, play at shooting a television film. The 
camera’s an Auricon Cine-Voice single-system 16mm sound camera which Bill, Sr. regularly 
uses in shooting TV films for WKRC-TV. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10c per word, minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters except 1st word and advertiser’s name, 15c per word. Modified display 
format 90c per line. No discount on classified advertising. Send copy with remittance to editorial office, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Deadline 15th of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE WANTED 


SPECIALS FROM OUR $250,000.00 STOCK 


NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 

switch, pipe clamp. 2000 Watt.$59.95 

5000 Watt ______$ 99.95 

NEW REVERE 1500W NEWSREEL FLOODLITES, 

$100 value. Closeout . 39.50 

NEW ENCLOSED FILM STORAGE CABINETS, 
capacity 20—400' reels, 2 drawers, gray 

enamelled, $37.50 value.— 14.95 

Lots of 3—$12.95 Lots of 6.. 9.95 

SOUND MOVIOLA 35mm UDS on rolling 

stand. Rebuilt . 995.00 

MOLDED TITLE LETTER SETS, 3-D effect, 
sanded or pinbacks. 

150 all caps 3 / 4 ".$8.50 1 %". 10.50 

246 upper & lower case 3 / 4 " high, 

13"xl7" panel background.— 11.50 

150 Gothic Italian caps iy 4 " high, 

16"x22" panel background. 9.50 

PORTABLE 35mm OPTICAL RECORDER,; 
w/galvo; amplifier; noise reduction; inter¬ 
lock motor; 1000' capacity; counter. Close 

out . 495.00 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads to hold 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov’t Cost 

$180.00. Surplus . 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
B&H EYEMO 71Q CAMERA w/6 lens turret, 

24V motor; 2—400' mags; 8 lenses—6 

Baltars, 2 Tessars. $2000 value.. 995.00 

MITCHELL TRIPOD FREEHEAD w/panhandle, 

case .*..... 375.00 

B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA 
w/rackover; matte box,- Mitchell type Find¬ 
er; syncmotor,- 400' mag; w/case. $2000 

value _ 995.00 

CINE SPECIAL BLIMP. Takes 200' mag and 
motor; has follow focus, 63mm viewfinder. 

Close out .. 195.00 

AURICON CINEVOICE 400' mag. conversion 

with counter. New_ 495.00 

Same with 1200' mag. & motor takeup.... 695.00 

EASTMAN AUTOMATIC FILM WAXER, $1200 

value. Rebuilt . 795.00 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm FILM DEVELOPER, 

Positive 600', Negative 300' per hr. Dem¬ 
onstrator . 895.00 


EASTMAN AIRGRAPH 16/35mm FILM DE¬ 
VELOPING MACHINES. Fixes, washes and 
dries. Stainless steel tank and drum, drive 
motor, heater, blower. $1800 value. Gov’t 

Surplus. New ... 295.00 

Good used condition..... 225.00 

B&H 35/16mm REDUCTION PRINTER, $6000 
value .-.. 3495.00 


B&H 35mm SOUND PRINTER, 5 way with 

100W lamphouse, rebuilt ... 2695.00 

Same with 300W hi-intensity lamphouse.... 2895.00 

TRADES TAKEN Phone PL 7-0440 Dept, fc 

Cable: SOSOUND 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


FOR SALE 


LENS CLEARANCE! 

For 8mm Cameras— 

20mm Goerz Hypar f3....-.. 

1%" Dallmeyer fl .9.-__ 

35mm Wollensack f3.5..... 

For 16mm Cameras— 

50mm T.H. Kinic f3.5.. 

40mm Zeiss Tessar f2.7.. 

75mm Trioplan f2.9........ 

50mm Goerz Hypar f2.7.. 

114mm Kodak f4.5.. 

50mm Wollensak f3.5.-.. 

6" Dallmeyer f4.5.... 

6" T.H. Cooke f4.5...^. 

10" Dallmeyer f5.6.. 

6" Eyemax f4.5 for Eyemo.. 

Mail orders promptly filled. 
Camera Craft 42nd St., Inc. 

18 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


.$ 4.95 
. 29.50 
. 9.95 

. 22.50 
. 22.50 
. 29.50 
. 37.50 
. 22.50 
. 17.50 
. 39.50 
. 37.50 
. 49.50 
. 32.50 


WE ALWAYS HAVE BARGAINS 
in Professional 35 & 16mm equipment. 
CAMERAS — LIGHTS 
MAGNETIC and OPTICAL 
RECORDERS and PLAYBACKS 
MOVIOLAS —- DOLLYS — BOOMS 
Send for our constantly changing list. 
Hundreds of Other Production Items. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
CINEMA SERVICE CORP. 

106 West End Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 3-1411 


NC MITCHELL camera (Serial 284), good condition, 
now in daily use in Hollywood studio production, 
for sale with following accessories: six coated 
Baltar lenses—25mm T/2.5, 30mm, T/2.5, 35mm 
T/2.5, 40mm T/2.5, 50mm T/2.5, and 75mm 
T/2.5; filter holder and case; erect image view¬ 
finder with built-in mattes; finder support bracket; 
reducing finder adapter lens; combination matte 
box and sunshade; wide-angle matte box; variable 
difFuser, standard size friction tilt-head; standard 
size tripod; 110-V, AC/DC variable speed motor; 
camera carrying case; accessory case. BOX 1203, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


HOUSTON 35mm Model N-l Processing Machines, 
completely reconditioned and guaranteed for Nega¬ 
tive and Positive developing. Dark room opera¬ 
tion. Stainless steel construction. Fully temperature 
controlled unit. HOUSTON 16mm Model K-l-A 
Processing Machines. Completely reconditioned and 
guaranteed. For Negative, Positive and Reversal 
developing. Daylight operation. Portable. Stainless 
steel construction. Fully temperature controlled unit. 
Write for details to FOTO CORPORATION OF 
NEW JERSEY, 408 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, 
N.J. Tel. HEnderson 4-3207. 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16; Cine Specials, all models; Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16. Used Cine Special I, 1" 
F: 1.9 lens and carrying case $395.00. Used H-16 
Bolex, 1" F: 1.5, 0.7" F:2.5 W.A., 3" F:3.5 $347.50; 
Used Bell & Howell 70-DA, 1" F:1.9, 4" F:4.5 
$235.00. Used Bell & Howell 70-A, 1" F:3.5 and 
case $52.50; Used 200' Chamber Cine Special 
$295.00; Used 100' Chamber, Cine Special $117.50. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. AC, 129 W. Madison St., Chicago, 2, III. 


SURPLUS Sale! Laboratory converted to 1200 foot 
length offers surplus unexposed 400 foot 16mm 
rolls Eastman type 7302 sound stock $2.20 each 
and 200 foot 16mm type 7372 sound recording 
on camera spool, $1.60 each. Suitable for experi¬ 
mental printing, recording or leader film. Manu¬ 
facturer's packing, seals unbroken. Postpaid, cash 
with order only. PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNICIANS, 
INC., 308 Second Avenue, South Charleston 3, 
West Virginia. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


KINESCOPE Recording Camera, custom built, has 
1/30 sec. shutter (gets ALL the scanning lines), 
Auricon galvanometer, Auricon 1200 ft. magazine, 
Kodak Fl .9 1" lens, AC powered noise reduction 
amplifier. $650.00. Synchronous Magnetic recorder 
and 5000 ft. 16mm single perf. magnetic film. 
$550.00. PACIFIC ELECTRONICS, 912 North 90th 
St., Seattle. 


BELL & HOWELL 70-H camera with accessories, in¬ 
cluding 5 lenses, 5 objective viewfinders, two 
400-ft. magaines, synch, motor and 12-volt wild 
motor with batteries. Cases for everything. Used 
only two weeks. Sell only as complete outfit. Cost 
new almost $2000. Will sell for $995.00. H. WIL¬ 
LIAMS, 8021 Radford Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif. Phone POplar 5-8475. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akely sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


CINE SPECIAL with Par 4-lens turret; also Cine 
Special II and full set Ektar lenses. Write BOX 
385, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


WE ALWAYS PAY THE VERY TOP 
WHETHER YOU CONSIGN, SELL OR SWAP 
AT THE S.O.S. TRADING POST 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Lab Equipment 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


WANTED—Super 1200 Auricon, complete; used Mitch¬ 
ell 16mm camera, used, geared pan and tilt head 
and several good used sound projectors. BOX 
V206, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


TOP-NOTCH cameraman available. Has done over 400 
TV films, industrials, commercials. Eastmancolor, 
kodachrome, B&W. Has made films all over U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Europe. Now available for the¬ 
atrical short subjects, features, or TV film series. 
Has complete Mitchell equipment. BOX 1205, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


MOTION picture cameraman thoroughly experienced 
with camera, sound, and editing desires relocation. 
Presently with midwest television station. Age 28, 
married. HAROLD M. LYNCH, 2000 W. 10th, Apt. 
C-2, Sedalia, Missouri. 


ARIZONA assignments—Cameraman I.A.T.S.E. Mag¬ 
netic Film equipment and sound track. CARL C. 
YOST, Studio 328 North 11th Way, Phoenix, Ari¬ 
zona. Phone Alpine 4-0215. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1 -2707. 


LOWER cost 16mm editnig and sound recording— 
—only 22 miles from Hollywood. EL RANCHO 
AUDIO, 26236 Fairview Avenue, Lomita, California. 
DAvenport 6-4925. 


INSTRUCTION, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, ETC. 


NATIONWIDE school of cinematography—Complete 
professional course in cinematography, covering all 
phases of motion picture production and technical 
aspects. Many leading newsreel and TV camera¬ 
men started their careers with a Nationwide 
diploma. Course now available by mail at re¬ 
duced rates, easy installment plan. For details 
write NATIONAL WIDE SCHOOL OF CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHY, Dept. C, P.O. Box 56, Garland, Texas. 


AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

HANDBOOK 

for the 

PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR 

by 

JACKSON J. ROSE, ASC 

• 

New data on Cinerama - Tele¬ 
vision photography - Background 
Projection - Zoom Lenses - Un¬ 
derwater Photography - Latensi- 
fication - “T” Stops - Ansco 
Color - Eastman Color - DuPont 
Color - Cameras - Projectors - 
Lenses - Filters - Charts - Tables 
- Ratings - Diagrams - Systems - 
Equalizers - Formulas, Etc. 

THE ONLY HAND BOOK 
OF ITS KIND 

PRICE $ ^ .00 

(California buyers please add 18c sales tax) 


Book Department, 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00* 

for which please send me a copy of 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HAND¬ 
BOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE. 

Address __-__ 

City.- Zone-State.... 

•If you live in California, please include 18c 
sales tax — total $5.18. 


SHOOTING COLOR TV FILM 

(Continued from Page 176) 

white prints for television transmission, 
even though the program has been shot 
on color film. Experience to date indi¬ 
cates that satisfactory black-and-white 
prints may be obtained from currently 
available 35mm monopack color nega¬ 
tives. A few producers have demonstrat¬ 
ed that, with unusual care, acceptable 
black-and-white prints can be produced 
from 16mm Kodachrome, although it 
seems doubtful that this method can be 
generally recommended. 

The soundtrack that accompanies a 
color motion picture is just as important 
as the picture portion of the print. 
Trite as this observation may seem, pre¬ 
occupation with the picture photography 
has sometimes been detrimental to the 
sound recording operation. Since, in 
television broadcasting, a motion-picture 
presentation often follows or precedes a 
live production, the audience can make 
direct comparison of live and recorded 
sound. Whether this comparison is made 
consciously or not, the results are not 
likely to be favorable to film unless the 
track is of the highest quality. Although 
this direct comparison is commonplace 
in television, it is a test which few 
theater-type films have to face. The fol¬ 
lowing practices, though known to tech¬ 
nicians of the major Hollywood pro¬ 
ducers, seem to be frequently ignored 
by smaller producers. 

7. Sound recording tests, accompanied 
with sensitometer strips , should he made 
with the equipment and the processing 
laboratory that will handle the final 
work. All subsequent work should be 
tagged with such test strios. 

2. Minimum cross-modulation distor¬ 
tion, maximum signal-to-noise ratio and 
adequate frequency range should be the 
objective of the sound-recording work. 

3. Violent changes in peak sound lev¬ 
els should be avoided. Television listen¬ 
ers object to the wide range of peak 
sound levels that apparently find accept¬ 
ance in the theater. 

The successful shooting of film for 
color television requires full apprecia¬ 
tion of the differences between the re¬ 
quirements for viewing directly on a 
screen and for viewing on a television 
system. Once these differences are un¬ 
derstood, experienced personnel should 
have no difficulty with the mechanics of 
producing color film tailored to the 
needs of the color-tele vision system. 
The recommendations covering staging, 
lighting, camera, film and sound record¬ 
ing practices set forth in the foregoing 
paragraphs represent good starting 
points from which deviation may be 
made after extensive testing and field 


experience indicate the desirability of 
doing so. 

Finally, one nontechnical subject war¬ 
rants comment: the temptation to over¬ 
do color in the “learning” stage. Experi¬ 
enced color producers warn against 
over-emphasis of color merely for color’s 
sake—the use of a riot of color which 
detracts from the play, the performers 
or the commercial product. There are 
no technical aids that can be substituted 
for actual experience, good judgment, 
artistic skill and proper organization. 
A reasonable share of these ingredients 
is required in the production of film for 
color-television use. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance received from various 
members of the motion-picture and the 
television industries while they were 
undertaking the work which forms the 
basis of this paper. The cooperation of 
Karl Freund of Desilu Productions, 
Peter Keane of Screen Gems. Inc., Eric 
House of Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corp., and of A1 Simon of McCadden 
Corp. was particularly helpful. The ex¬ 
perimental portion of the work was 
undertaken under the able supervision 
of R. S. O’Brien and J. R. Whittaker 
of the CBS Television Engineering 
Dept., both of whom made major con¬ 
tributions to the undertaking. 


NEW AURICON PRO-600 

(Continued from Page 157) 

The Auricon Pro-600 “Tele-Finder” 
optical system provides 10-times magni¬ 
fication of the image when telephoto 
lenses are used on the camera. When 
the camera is furnished with a 3-lens 
rotary turret, the three Tele-Finder ob¬ 
jectives can be mounted on the turret. 
These automatically change the telephoto 
finder image size as the turret is rotated 
to change lenses, but without changing 
the lOx magnification of the finder 
frame image. 

The Auricon Pro-600 may be had as 
a silent 16mm camera, or as a sound- 
on-film camera fitted with s.o.f. record¬ 
ing galvanometer, and including the 
amplifier. 

Other features include: indicator light 
that shows when camera is running; 
illuminated geared footage counter; 
push button stop and start control; 
“Power-on” indicator light; and exclus¬ 
ive patented steel-ball film aperture. 

The Auricon Pro-600 camera is a 
product of Berndt-Bach, Inc., 6900 
Romaine Street, Hollywood, California. 

C V. 
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Designed for installation in your laboratory with minimum delay in operations. 


Automatic Fader by Bell & Howell 
attaches to all J and D Printers 


Now this new automatic fader sets the pace for 
Bell & Howell’s year of printer progress. Here’s 
your partner in perfection for the ultimate in fade 
techniques. This electronically-operated attach¬ 
ment permits close control of fade values, seems 
to possess a sense of timing all its own. At a print¬ 
ing speed of 60 feet per minute, its versatility pro¬ 
duces fades ranging from 6 to 80 frames in 35mm, 
or 15 to 200 frames in 16mm. Such precision justi¬ 
fies your confident choice of the Bell & Howell fader 
. . . first in a 1955 series of important printer de¬ 
velopments. Write Professional Department, 7148 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, for details. 

More than anyone, professionals know . . 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 47 Years 
of Pioneering Contributions 
to the Motion Picture Industry 


experience leads to Bell&Howell 


AUTOMATIC FILM SPLICING MACHINES • 35mm PROFESSIONAL STUDIO CAMERAS • 35mm EYEMO PORTABLE CAMERAS • 35mm TO 16mm PICTURE REDUCTION PRINTERS 









For balanced 
color...use byron 

color-correct* 
prints 




Byron color-correct* prints give you color that is 
never too light — never too dark — color that is always 
right! Such perfection is a regular service at Byron 
— backed by efficient personnel, precision 
equipment, operating in a plant designed for peak 
performance. Byron quality, Byron service costs 
no more , and is available in 8 hours if necessary. 
Write, wire, or call today for an 
early start on your job! 

. . . and for balanced service 
byron offers you these 16mm 
production facilities: 


script- 
art- 
titling- 
animation- 

editing- 

sound effects- 


byron 


- recording 

- location photography 
-music library 
-sound stage 

complete black and white 
laboratory facilities 

- precision magnetic striping 


Studios and Laboratory 

1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 


*Re g. U.S. Patent Office 

PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 














